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Burlington considers school budget increase 


Chefs wield spirits in the kitchen 


Glass sculptor Ethan Bond-Watts 





Make RESERVATIONS & 
BOOK PRIVATE FUNCTIONS 


to LaHe St, Bonington S40-0160 • 00 Main Sheet. Montpelier B62-CHHE 
shinnqpancaHe.com 


UT s Best Beers 
$5 Hearty Topper Tuesdays 
luery Thursday 4 
Half-nrice sandwiches. AM-day. 
aTRIVIiVn-fliiin] 


facelioali.com/DasBierhaiisUT i 


PLAINFIELD 454-0133 | MONTPELIER 229- 0453 | HARDWICK 472-7126 




Join us for Peak <8S> 


Spruce peak 


Experiences PETOING 

WINTER 2014 ARTS CENTER 


Peak 


CHICAGO CITY LIMITS 
IMPROV COMEDY 

SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 22, 8:00 P.M. 


"Ingenious and very, very fumy I" 

— New York Times 


New York City's longest running show brings 
their touring company to Stowe! Thisgroup 
ofsketch comedy artists have brought their 
improv skills to Comedy Central, PBS, The 
Today Show, and even the Super Bowl and 
the Smithsonian 



Peal 


rF. 


NOBBY REED BLUES 


SATURDAY, MARCH 8, 7:30P.M. 


"Nobby Reed is simply a Vermont 
blues treasure." — Seven Days 


Since he formed the Nobby Reed Project in 1997, the band has recorded 10 CDs and 
has shared the stage with Blues Traveler, Delbert McClinton, Buckwheat Zydeco, The 
Neville Brothers, Little Feat and more 


COMEDIANS JOSIE LEAVITT 
& SUE SCHMIDT 

SATURDAY, MARCH 15, 7:30 P.M. 


Join two Wrmont comedians for a great night of 
laughter! Josie Leavitt has been perfonning stand-up 
for longer than she can remember Getting her start i 
New York City, she played at Stand-Up NY Caroline's, 
the Comic Strip and many other dubs. Sue Schmidt 
performs comedy throughout the country, including 
Vermont, New Hampshire, Florida and Anchorage, 
Alaska. They'll perform together in Stowe! 



Spruce Peak 


_ For tickets: SprucePeakArts.org 

PERFORMING „ „ „„„ 

Arts Center Box office: 802-760-4634 





"BEST BEER TOWN IN NEW ENGLAND." - Bonn Glob. 

Located in Wblerbury, the food and beverage crossroads, we feature New England’s 
largest & best curaled selection of craft beer, proper cocktails, eclectic wines with a 
full menu featuring barbecue, vegetarian and cozy American fare. 


\Wnesday, March 12th 1 4PM 

It’s Our 
2nd Birthday! 

Vfe are turning 2 and were 
“terribly" excited about it. To show 
our gratitude we will have absurd 
food and drink specials on offer. 


Tuesday, March 18th 1 4PM 

An Evening with 



An absolute pillar and innovator in the 
American craft beer community, wt are tipping 
our hals lo one of our favorite breweries. 



pmjjj $4 Fernet draughts everyday j 

23 South Main Street, Waterbury, Vermont • prohibitionpig.com 


RMHOUSE COM 

160 Bank Street 
Burlington, VT 
802.859.0888 


HOUSE 

TAF&GRILL A 


SOUTHBOUND 

Wednesday, February 26th 5pm to late. 


- Hamblin Man Phillip Clayton Ain’t 
Wastin Time No More. 


Boy is Homesick & wants some Southern Comfort. . . 
food. Grits, fried chicken, collards, pulled pork & 
more- 

‘With apologies to: Marshall Tucker Band, Lynyrd Skynrd, Allman Brothers 
Band, Charlie Daniels Band, Atlanta Rhythm Section, Warren Haynes. 

FARMH0USETG.COM 





SIMPLE, SEASONAL 

BREAKFAST & BRUNCH 

Enjoy a skillet frittata by the fire or grab a yogurt 
parfait with housemade granola and seasonal fruit to go. 
On Sunday, savor a cured salmon tartine or meet a friend 
for an afternoon espresso and a slice of decadent 
chocolate chevre cheese cake - are you here yet? 

BREAKFAST IKI-F 7:30-10:30AM I SAT. 8-10:30AM 
BRUNCH SUN. 8AM-3PM 

716 Pine Street, Burlington VT | 802.864.0505 


It’s car buying... simplified. 


NEFCU Auto Loans 


• See how much car you can afford 

• Shop around for great deals 

• Get valuable negotiating tips 


Apply and get approved in minutes 


to InaaajB by SO^o^AubPa^^ Upto 100%Jnaadng pte lax. UUe.jegltoallon amf*rvta! co, 



| MONTHS APR* DOLLAR 1 PAYMENTI$I000 PAYMENT | 

New England 
'^0 Federal Credit Union 

24 

1.95 

15,000 

42.52 

637.77 

36 

2.24 

15,000 

28.75 

431.21 

48 

2.49 

15,000 

21.92 

328.65 

Local, affordable, and on your side." 

60 

2.99 

15,000 

17.97 

269.47 


72 

3.49 

15,000 

15.42 

231.21 


84 3 

3.99 

25,000 

13.67 

341.60 
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TOO WARN 

Space heaters 
are blamed for 
scary fires at 
Sugarbush and St. 
Michael’s College. 
Is It spring yet? 

SURVEIL THIS 

Sen. Patrick Leahy 
has high hopes for 
his bill reining in 
theNSANowif 
only Google would 


Qnn 

PIPELINES OVER 
PEOPLE? 





land for its pipeline 
extension. That’ll 
oonvincethem! 


DU HIGH 

“drugged driving." 

Keep your one- 
hitters in the house. 



60,000 


That’s how many Vennont workers are 
currently ineligible for paid sick leave. A 
biU in the Statehouse would make paid 
sick days a requirement for all 



TOPFIVE 


1. “Vermont's Medical Examiner Knows 
What’s Killing Us“ by Ken Picard. The office 
of the chief medical examiner investigates 
why Vermonters die. 

2. “Will Burlington Voters Approve a Last- 
Ditch Plan for the Moran Plant?" by Alicia 
Freese. The latest redevelopment proposal 
for the long-dormant Moran Plant, cooked 
up by two college students, could be the 
last hope for the Burlington landmark. 

3. “Plngala Cafe & Eatery Opens in the Chace 
Mill" by Corin Hirsch. A new vegan cafe 
opens on the banks of the Winooski River in 





FATDUMATA DIAWARA 




(comcast 


viBi m 

www.flynncenter.org or call 86-flynn todayl - 


FLYNN & UVM LANE SERIES 

present 



CANTINA 


OPEN FROM 11.00AM-3:00PM SON-TOE 
11 :00AM -10:00PM WED & THD 
1UIOAM-11.-OOPM (BAR ONTO XI :30PM) FRI & SAT 

authentic mexican cuisine 



We offer products that 
meet a variety of 
needs and budgets. 

Some highlights: 

■ Access to providers in 

all 50 states and more than 200 countries 
and territories worldwide. 

■ Blue Rewards Health and Wellness 
Program* dollars you earn by 
engaging in healthy behaviors. 

■ World class, member-centric customer 
service from local professionals. 

■ The lowest total costs on the 
market for most plans. 

■ Integrated financial services 
for HSAs, HRAs and FSAs. 

Reach us: 

• By phoneat (800) 255-4550 

• 0nlineatwww.bc 






TATA HARPER 

Next Generation Beauty 

100% Natural & Nomoxlc 

Join us February 28th 
and meet representatives 
from Tata Harper 
Call for details 


Mirrer Mirr®r 

makeup • ski nc. ire ■ day spa 
Comer of Main & Battery Streets, 
Burlington, VT • 802-861 -7500 
www.mirrormirrorvt.com 
Locally £wned - Locally Operated 
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MARRIED COUPLES ONLY? 

It would have been nice if a few non- 
legally-married couples were included 
in the article “The Start of Something 
Good” [February 5], It’s a tad annoying 
that legal marriage is still so often held up 
as the high-water mark of commitment. 
My partner and I have been together for 
10 years, have raised our children from 
previous relationships together and 
own a house together. We chose not to 
legally marry because of shared, deeply 
held philosophical and political reasons, 
but we are as “married” as any couple, in 
the best sense of the word. It’d be nice 
to be somewhat better represented in 
this liberal newspaper, especially since 
we have opted out of the cool tax breaks 
and societal pats-on-the-back that we 
would get if our commitment were le- 
gally “sanctioned” by the state. 

Emer Feeney 
BURLINGTON 

Editor’s note: In last year's Love 
and Marriage Issue, Kevin J. 

Kelley wrote such a story, titled 
’ “To Wed or Not to Wed." 


TIBET TO BE 

Thank you for calling attention to the 
need for a Tibetan cultural center in 
Burlington [“From the Himalayas to 
the Greens," January 29]. It would be 
a valuable addition to Burlington’s 

TIM NEWCOMB 


multicultural landscape and preserve 
the fabric of our local Tibetan commu- 
nity. Readers can log on to vermonttibet. 
org to see a beautiful architect’s plan 
for a future center. I would encourage 
interested parties to contact the Tibetan 
Association of Vermont to find out how 
they can help. 

Gerry Haase 

BARNET 


MILK MYTHS 

Thank you for publishing “Raw 
Deal? Farmers Push Back Against 
Unpasteurized Milk Regulations” 
[January 29]. The article underscores 
the ongoing lack of evidence informing 
the dialogue between well-meaning 
dairy farmers, consumers and the 
regulators. The pronouncements of 
Erica Berl provide good evidence of the 
ignorance regarding raw milk and its 
processed counterpart. Berl, an infec- 
tious disease epidemiologist with the 
Vermont Health Department, claims 
“there’s no meaningful difference be- 
tween nutritional values of raw and 
pasteurized milk.” 

Evidence would su gg est otherwise. 
It is well known that the temperatures 
needed to pasteurize milk destroy or 
greatly reduce Vitamins C, B12 and 
B6, manganese, copper, iron and the 
enzymes that make milk digestible. In 
addition, calcium is rendered insoluble 
by heat. If the dairy cows are grass fed, 




WEEK IN REVIEW 


as many are here in Vermont, the un- 
processed milk also offers high levels 
of conjugated linoleic acid and essen- 
tial fatty acids, which are known to be 
nutritionally beneficial. 

Processed milk comes largely from 
grain-fed cows, necessitating antibiot- 
ics. Synthetic vitamins are often added 
to processed milk, along 
with substances to make fects others until their first child 

the milk white again arrived. This neighbor was also 

after heat turns it blue. UKRS TMk?. a firefighter for our city, and 

The regulators, generally a real nice, friendly 

and Berl, also need and respectful guy. Years ago 

to catch up on their they put in a burner, built a 

reading. In early 2013. line woodshed and gathered 

three quantitative wood ever)' season. At times I 

mirrnBial riot occocc- even helped move wood from his 

truck to the shed. I never complained 
about the smoky conditions during the 
calm, cold times. Silence is often best for 
good relations with neighbors. 

Now, after years of burning wood, 
they have to move because their child 
has serious breathing problems and 
cannot handle the bad air. How ironic! 
It reminds me of all the smokers who 
spend their last gasping days warning 
others not to smoke. More of us should 
be considerate and stop burning wood. 

Vic Steblin 
PRINCE GEORGE. B.C. 


ments were published in 
the Journal of Food Protection and 
subsequently presented at a special 
scientific session, “Unpasteurized milk: 
myths and evidence” at the Centre for 
Disease Control in Vancouver. The evi- 
dence demonstrates that unpasteurized 
milk is a low-risk food. 

MORRISVILLE 


ASTHMA RATES WARRANT 
INVESTIGATION 


A CRUEL IRONY 

[“Health Experts Laud New Woodstove 
Rules; Stove Makers Doubt They’ll Clear 
the Air,” January 22] Life has ironies, 
and my area of central Prince George 
recently presented a cruel example. 
Our young and healthy neighbors did 
not care about how wood smoke af- 


[Re WTF: “Whatever happened to 
Burlington’s ban on excessive car 
idling?” January' 29]: This is less a 
letter to the editor and more of a re- 
quest that someone follow up on this 
statement from the article on vehicle 
idling in Burlington: “The Centers 
for Disease Control and Prevention 
records Vermont’s adult asthma rates 
... as the highest in the country, with 
rates for children not far behind." In 
the middle was a note that these rates 
are exacerbated by exhaust, but let’s 
look closely at the main statement. 
Why does Vermont — touted as such 
a “clean air" state and often on lists of 
healthiest places to live — have such 
high asthma rates? Surely someone is 
investigating the causality of this. Is it 
smoke from wood-burning stoves, the 
burning of trash and leaves, industrial 
pollution from within or outside the 
state, or something else? This is a real 
red flag! 

Liz Rochefort 

COLCHESTER 


NICE ICE 

The video Eva Sollberger did on Ice 
Sports University was amazing [“Stuck 
in Vermont,” January 29]. She has such 
great enthusiasm, and her love of life 
and adventure just pours out of the 
screen! Thank you so much for sending 
her down. 

Christine Cecchetti 

GRANTHAM. N.H. 

Cecchetti is director of business 
development at Lake Morey Resort. 



Editor's note: The Environmental 
Protection Agency is imposing new 
regulations on woodstove manufacturers 
— in part because of concerns about 
their impacts on people with respiratory 
conditions. Ken Picard wrote about the 
pending changes in an article published 
on January 22, referenced below. 


a daytime phone number. 
Seven Days reserves the right tc 
edit for accuracy and length. 




E-V-0-0 

It’s Magic! 

Napa Valley Naturals 
Organic Extra Virgin Olive 
Oil-just $11.99 for a 750mL 
bottle. And they say oil 
prices are rising... 

Masi Appeal 

Masi Modello Delle Venezie 
shows lush red fruit without 
being too heavy or overblown. 
A fine example of Northeast 
Italy’s rich wine pedigree. 

A steal at $7.99! 


Let’s Talk Cheese 

Join us this Saturday, 2/22, 
at 12 & 3pm for an 
instructional tasting of some 
classic mountain cheeses that 
are perfect for the cold, 
snowy winter season. Learn 
something, and then eat 
a bunch of cheese. 

C.HEESE TRADERS 
aiw 

WINE SELLERS 

H86 Willi, ton Rtl., So. Burlington YT 05403 
(Next to tlie Aljane Shop) 

802.863.0143 
Open 7 days 10am-7pm 


Web & Mobile site: 
www.cheesetraders.com 




bakery by day. pizza by night. 



HoPTRoMIcA Mi 

MUSIC • MULTI-MEDIA • MARDIgRAS 


Wednesday, February k . 

Two AREAS o? BooMlNG BASS 
UPluyoURtAcE 
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Red Square 

** Gefyovr party panfs»n. 

WED 2/19 WILD MAN 8LUES 7PM 
DJ MASHTODON 11PM 
THU 2/20 ADAM TRAVIS S THE SOUL 7PM 
0 JAY BARON /DJ MAX COHEN 10PM 
FRI 2/21 UP THE CHAIN 5PM 
HONEY WILD 8PM 
DJCONYAY 9PM 
DJ CRAIG MITCHELL 11PM 
SAT 2/22 DJ RAUL 6PM 

DHAMMAUON 7PM 
DJ REIGN ONE 11PM 
DJ MASHTODON 11PM 
TUE 2/25 CRAIG MITCHELL 7PM 
WED 2/26 HOPTRONICA M3 7PM 

156 church Sfreef, Burlington 
Having a party? Renf the blue room/ 
inCo^re<fsquarevfx.ot*i, zsi-zioi 






VINCE • VELVET • FEEL THE PIECE • J BRAND 
CITIZENS OF HUMANITY • AG JEANS • THEORY 
MICHAEL STARS • SPLENDID • PAIGE DENIM 
STEVE MADDEN • BCBG • AIDAN MATTOX 
AND MORE 


patagonia 

Burlington 


20 - 50% OFF 

201 3/1 4 Outerwear 


All Downhill, 
Snowboard & 
Cross-country Gear 

ON SALE! 


85 Main St, Burlington • 802.658.331 3 • skirack 


Past Season Styles & Colors 


157 Bank St, Burlington ■ patagoniaburlingto 


END OF 
SEASON 

SALE 

50% OFF 

WINTER MERCHANDISE 


Ecco Clothes | 81 Church Street | Burlington, VT 
eccoclothesboutique.com | 802.860.2220 


Beautiful styles for every woman 

+ Designs from: 

bcbc, 

' j. ^ - OrYany. 

DVF, 

Trim, Turk, 

jj I David Lerner. 

y Henry & Belle, 

® Nieole Miller, 

and many more! 


^iow . * 1 1 « > i* U 


802.923.29io || 98 Church Street ww\^|^^putique.( 






contents 



dear^/lucy. 


38 church street 
802.862.5126 
www.dearlucy.com 
mon-thurs 10-7, 
fli-sat 10-8, sun 11-5 


Ha/u(lads 

Cya/irc! 

We have a huge se Rectum 


OF tlClff HANDBAGS FROM 

Frye, Cole Haan, el ml 
Rebecca Minkoff. 
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WEEKEND 


A party to benefit 

HiOPE 

wor K s 



feb. 28 W march ist 

9 fl tuw«i 3 p £ l ^ 

bBt . vhRADfi 2 

FRIDAY NIGH V *• j^mN STREET ttBUELJNCTOjy^ 

Kick-Off Partj 

conwator? ^ 

end DOPAPOD Belore the Parade join jus on^Church St. at noon.- 

""ZZZ&SST W 


euuTTU FROM THE HRTON 

i2 FROM S PM TO 2 AM 

Check out other 
live music toPP*™* 
around Burlington i at. 

*W" ""STSi 


v,v :5 


w/ve 4W- auw coervMf co^ 

for future mm j e tBi ue 

,/mf JAMBALAYA VfEWAfe z O 0-. 
me rtMtUFS WTTH UPS TO /WO r/uocn ' V£ 
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SUNDAY 23 

Top to Bottom 


SATURDAY 22 

Winter Wonderland 


THURSDAY 20 

SCALED-DOWN SPECIMENS 


SUNDAY 23 

Cultural Catalog 


WEDNESDAY 26 

Finding Common Ground 


ONGOING 

Lesson Plan 


uoli 




F rom her perch on the House 
Judiciary Committee, Rep. linda 
waite-simpson (D-Essex) distin- 
guished herself last year as a pas- 
sionate proponent of legislation allowing 
doctors to prescribe lethal drugs for the 
terminally ill. When the bill reached the 
House floor, it was she who defended it on 
behalf of her committee. 

So perhaps it shouldn't come as a sur- 
prise that seven months after Gov. peter 
shumlin signed the bill into law last May, 
Waite-Simpson was hired as the new state 
director of a national advocacy group that 
backed the legislation. 

In her part-time gig with Colorado- 
based Compassion & Choices, she’s been 
charged with spreading the word about the 
new law and working with physicians and 
pharmacists to ensure that patients have 
access to the lethal drugs. 

"As one of the lawmakers who shep- 
herded this historic bill through the legis- 
lature, I have a deep interest in malting the 
law succeed,” Waite-Simpson wrote in a 
recent fundraising email to Compassion & 
Choices' membership. 

One way she may try to make the law 
succeed is to beat back legislative at- 
tempts to repeal the law. On its website, 
Compassion & Choices lists one of her 
responsibilities as “working with lobbyists 
to prepare for any attacks that might arise 
in the next legislative session to modify the 

But is it kosher for a sitting legislator to 
take a job with a special interest group so 
soon after "shepherding” its chief priority 
through the House? Or to take a paycheck 
for helping lobbyists prepare for future 
legislative action? 

Not according to lynne Cleveland 
vitzthum, a longtime opponent of the 
end-of-life bill who now lobbies for the 
Vermont Center for Independent Living. 

“It almost looks like, ‘Oh, and here’s 
your reward. You get a job,’” she says of 
Waite-Simpson’s hiring. “In the same 
email where she’s reminding everyone 
she’s a legislator, she's fundraising for her 
own paycheck It starts to get a little sticky 
— a little circular.” 

Vitzthum should know a thing or two 
about legislative ethics. Ten years before 
she became a lobbyist, Vitzthum served 
two terms in the House in the early '90s. 
Back then, she says, legislators were “much 
more aware of Rule 75,” the only real regu- 
lation governing conflicts of interest in the 
Vermont House. 

“It was on people’s minds. It was dis- 
cussed. It was examined. We would look at 
what we were doing and say, ‘Is this OK?”’ 
she says. “What I see now is it doesn't seem 


to get talked about. It doesn't seem to get 
thought about.” 

It doesn’t appear that Rule 75 would 
apply in Waite-Simpson’s case. The rule 
says only, “Members shall not be permitted 
to vote upon any question in which they 
are immediately or directly interested.” It 
doesn't say what you can or can’t do after 

Waite-Simpson says she investigated 
the matter thoroughly before taking the 
job and, on the advice of House Speaker 
shap smith, ran it by the legislature’s chief 
counsel, luxe martland, who she says 
blessed the move. Martland declined to 
comment. 

“He said the law has already passed. 
I was not in any way connected with 
[Compassion & Choices] — even by 
thought — when that all went through the 
legislature,” Waite-Simpson says. 


IS IT KOSHER FOR 
A SITTING LEGISLATOR 
TO TAKE A JOB WITH A 



sean crowley, a spokesman for her 
new employer, echoes the point, saying, 
“Linda and Compassion & Choices fol- 
lowed both the letter and spirit of the 
current Vermont ethics law because we 
hired her seven long months after, not 
before, she voted for Vermont’s death- 
with-dignity law.” 

Furthermore, Waite-Simpson argues, 
it's simply unreasonable to expect legisla- 
tors to live off the paltry salary of a part- 
time public servant. And with any job 
— be it nonprofit executive, public sector 
worker or businessperson — comes inevi- 
table conflicts. 

“The reality is we all have to eat and pay 
our taxes and provide shelter and try to get 
our kids through college," she says. “And 
that means you’ve gotta figure something 

For her part, Waite-Simpson says recent 
changes in her personal life prompted her 
to seek employment late last year. At that 
time, serendipitously, lobbyist Jessica oski 
was helping her client, Compassion & 


Choices, drum up names of candidates to 
serve as the organization's state director. 

“She said they were looking for some- 
one and asked me if I was interested,” 
Waite-Simpson says. “At that particular 
time, it was kind of a miraculous collision 
of paths. I really didn’t seek it out, nor did 
they seek me out, but the lobbyist con- 
nected us.” 

Since 2003, Oski’s firm — then Sirotkin & 
Necrason, now the Necrason Group — has 
represented Patient Choices Vermont, 
an in-state group that won passage of the 
right-to-die bill. Last year, Patient Choices 
spent more than $80,000 on lobbying and 
nearly $98,000 on advertising and other 
expenditures, making it one of the biggest 
spenders in the Statehouse. After the bill 
was signed into law, the Necrason Group 
picked up Compassion & Choices as a 

Speaker Smith says it’s not for him to 
say whether Waite-Simpson should or 
shouldn't have taken the job, but he says, 
“There’s always going to be a perception 
issue if you go and work in an area you 
were involved with legislatively. I don't 
think there’s any way to escape that.” 

Asked whether it would be appropriate 
for her to work with lobbyists “to prepare 
for any attacks that might arise in the next 
legislative session,” Smith says, “I think 
you get very close to the line if you are 
working as an advocacy person on legisla- 
tion you might deal with.” 

Smith has been reckoning with the 
question of legislative ethics since January, 
when the advocacy group Campaign for 
Vermont and its founder, bruce lisman, 
called for an overhaul of the state’s ethics 
rules — or lack thereof. 

In response, Smith appointed Rep. 
donna sweaney (D-Windsor), who chairs 
the House Government Operations 
Committee, to lead an ad hoc group of law- 
makers to come up with its own set of rec- 
ommendations. Sweaney says her group 
is looking at several potential changes to 
House rules, which could include better 
defining what constitutes a conflict and 
requiring legislators to publicly disclose 
employers for whom they work and boards 
on which they serve. 

Meanwhile, Sen. jeanette white 
(D-Windham), who chairs the Senate 
Government Operations Committee, has 
introduced legislation that would require 
a one-year break before a former legislator 
could become a lobbyist or an erstwhile 
executive branch employee could work for 
a company he or she once regulated. 

Rep. HEIDI SCHEUERMANN (R-StOWe), 
a founding partner of Campaign for 
Vermont, has introduced much more 
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comprehensive legislation drawing on 
several of the ideas Lisman pitched. 

Her bill, cosponsored by 23 other 
Republicans and Democrats, would estab- 
lish a uniform code of ethics for elected 
and appointed officials, an ethics commis- 
sion to enforce it, and penalties for viola- 
tions. She would also require statewide 
officeholders and appointees making 
more than $30,000 — but not legislators 
— to disclose their personal 
finances. 

“I just want to make sure 
we're on the up and up, and 
I think Vermonters want 
that, too," Scheuermann says. 

“It’s really the perception of a conflict 
of interest, and perception is reality in 

It’s unclear whether Scheuermann’s 
bill, if passed, would have any bear- 
ing on Waite-Simpson’s situation. The 
legislation would prohibit lawmakers 
from talcing “any official action that 
materially advances the interest of any 
person with whom he or she is seeking 
employment," but Waite-Simpson’s vote 
came well before she sought the job. It 
would prevent elected or appointed of- 
ficials from lobbying for two years after 
leaving office, but Waite-Simpson isn’t a 
registered lobbyist and hasn’t, of course, 
left office. 

But one thing Scheuermann says her 
bill would do is provide more clarity 
about what constitutes a conflict. In ad- 
dition to policing abuses, her ethics com- 
mission would also provide guidance 
to officials wondering what’s OK — and 

“My goal is for conflicts not to happen, 
not to punish people,” she says. 

Media Notes 

As most news outlets have languished 
and downsized in recent years, Vermont 
Public Radio has had only good news to 
report. In the past two years, the station 
extended the signal of its news station 
to Brattleboro and its classical station 
to Rutland and Montpelier. It created 
several new positions, including a week- 
end reporter, a digital producer, and an 
Upper Valley and Northeast Kingdom 
correspondent. 

But on Monday afternoon, VPR vice 
president Brian oonahue emailed the 
staff to say that the station had laid off 
two employees earlier that day: an ac- 
counting associate and VPR Classical 
host JOE GOETZ. 

“VPR hasn't taken a step such as this 
before, and doesn’t take it now without a 
great deal of reflection,” Donohue wrote. 


adding later in the email: “This is an 
unusual measure and one VPR does not 
anticipate needing to take again." 

So what’s going on at VPR? 

“We implemented a three-year strate- 
gic plan recently, and we recognized that 
we had new demands and new needs,” 
says president and CEO robin turnau. 
“We thought the best way to meet the 
needs was by restructuring the depart- 
ments. It shouldn't in any way 
be reflective of the perfor- 
mance of the two people who 
are involved and impacted by 
the decision.” 

According to Turnau, the 
accounting associate will be replaced by a 
staff accountant with more training. Goetz 
will be replaced by a managing producer 
for VPR Classical, who will also have 
on-air hosting duties. 

Turnau says the layoffs were not 
prompted by financial difficulties at VPR, 
which brought in $8 million in revenue in 
fiscal year 2012. Rather, the station needs 
more accounting expertise as it looks to 
a $10 million capital campaign and facili- 
ties upgrade. And VPR Classical requires 
someone to play “a leadership role," she 

“VPR is doing very well," Turnau says. 
“We’re on strong financial footing. We have 
very generous support from our listeners 
and our underwriters. This was definitely 
not made for budgetary reasons.” 

Goetz, who joined VPR in 2007, 
served as VPR Classical host from 3 
p.m. to 7 p.m. on weekdays. According 
to Turnau, that slot will be filled by 
Minnesota Public Radio programming 
until he’s replaced. 

Goetz declined to comment Monday, 
but he addressed his departure in a 
Facebook post not long after he was let go. 

“Well today was interesting," he wrote. 
“Effective immediately, I am no longer 
employed by VPR. It came as a shock, of 
course, but these things happen. I'm so 
grateful to my loyal listeners in Vermont 
over the past six and a half years and the 
friendships and musical partnerships I've 
made during my job. Despite my mix of 
shock, sadness and anger, I encourage all 
of you to continue supporting VPR for the 
great work that happens there every day. 
Now, on to the next adventure." ® 
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local matters 


Pass or Fail? Burlington Could Say No 
to a 9.9 Percent School Budget Increase 


NATIONAL INFLATION RATE COMPARED TO BURLINGTON SCHOOL TAX RATE 



W ill this be the year 
Burlington voters rise in 
revolt against a nearly 10 
percent increase in the 
amount of money they pay to educate 
the city’s kids? It’s been a dozen years 
since the Queen City defeated a school- 
tax increase on Town Meeting Day. 

But some candidates for local office 
are now reporting rumblings of rejection. 
“I’m picking up that there’s maybe more 
opposition than usual,” says education 
professional Kyle Dodson, who’s running 
for a Ward 1 seat on the school board. 

Veteran pol Kurt Wright, aiming for 
an encore on the city council, is sensing 
the same opposition to the proposed 9.9 
percent increase. Based on conversa- 
tions with prospective voters, Wright 
says, “I'm confident it’s goingto go down 
in Ward 4,” a part of the New North End 
that he describes as a “swing ward” when 
it comes to Burlington school-tax votes. 

Charlie Giannoni, an unopposed 
school board candidate in Ward 3, is 
presenting a tax-restraint message as he 
goes door to door in the Old North End, 
a part of the city that routinely approves 
school-spending plans by margins of at 
least 2-1. "The school budget keeps going 
up, and people’s ability to pay taxes 
keeps going down,” Gianonni observes. 
“Those trend lines are crossing now.” 

(In fairness to Burlington budget writ- 
ers, it should be noted that most of the 
proposed tax increase is due to statewide 
tax policies, with less than one-third of 


the hike rooted in local spending choices. 
And Burlington is hardly alone: Other 
Chittenden County communities are con- 
sidering school budgets with tax increases 
ranging from 8.9 to 15 percent.) 

And here’s an especially worri- 
some indicator for proponents of the 
school-tax rise: Burlington Mayor Miro 
Weinberger, whose daughter attends a 
city school, isn’t taking a public position 
on that ballot item on Town Meeting 
Day. Weinberger says he’s worried about 
the magnitude of the proposed increase 


— perhaps in part because it could dis- 
courage voters from approving his own 
proposal: a 3 percent uptick in the gen- 
eral city tax rate. 

Burlington’s education establishment 
is asking voters to approve a $66.9 mil- 
lion school budget for fiscal year 2015, 
including a spending increase of nearly 
4 percent. 


That sum — almost identical to the 
total budget for all other city programs 
— has climbed $17 million, or 34 percent, 
since fiscal year 2010. The nearly 10 
percent jump in Burlington's education 
tax would bring its cumulative increase 
over the past six years to 43 percent. 
During the same period, the overall US. 
inflation rate was 9.4 percent. 

“It's out of control,” says GregRoy, an 
outspoken critic of local school spend- 
ing who lives in Ward 4. 

Warns Ward 1 civic activist Richard 


Hillyard: “We’re huffing and puffing 
about Burlington Telecom, but what 
the school district is doing makes that 
amount of money look like petty cash. 

“I’m appalled they haven't done any- 
thing about reining in costs,” Hillyard 
adds, referring to the 16-member school 
board and the district’s central office. 
"They'll say this is the most transparent 
budget process ever, but they negoti- 
ated 11 percent increases for teachers 
before the process started. It's highly 
regrettable they don’t talk about the big 
items. Instead, they talk about cutting 
a paraeducator here, half a librarian’s 
position there." 

The 9.9 Percent 

School employees' salaries and benefits 
indeed account for the biggest part of the 
budget — roughly three out of every four 
dollars the district spends. But because of 
the power of the teachers' union — and 
most Burlingtonians support reason- 
able pay rates for educators — that 
boldface line item is politically off limits. 
Burlington teachers have not negoti- 
ated exorbitant compensation packages. 
The district’s average teacher salary is 
$63,000, which is less than what some 
other Chittenden County towns pay. 


Critics like Roy thus focus on a much 
smaller but potentially more penetrable 
target: bureaucratic costs — specifically, 
administrative salaries. School superin- 
tendent Jeanne Collins’ $129,500 annual 
pay tops a list of 10 school official salaries 
greater than $100,000. In anticipation of 
criticism, budget makers preemptively 
froze administrative salaries in their 
fiscal year 2015 spending plan. But it’s 
mainly symbolic, concedes school board 
finance committee chairman Keith 
Pillsbury, since the freeze will save only 
about $36,000 a year. 

Supporters of the 9.9 percent el- 
evation in the school tax appear to be 
adopting a more defensive posture in 
this election cycle. 

They point out that spending in- 
creases that reflect direct decision- 
making by Burlington school officials 
account for less than one-third of the 
overall proposed increase: 3.1 of the 9.9 
percentage points. The largest portion 
of the tax hike — 5 percentage points — 
results from an adjustment of the state- 
wide education tax formula, over which 
the city school board has no say. 

Local officials are also powerless in 
regard to the remaining 1.8 percentage 
points. That number is generated by 
something called the “common level of 
appraisal,” the calculation the state uses 
to oflset differentials in property values 
among towns. Homes in Burlington 
are rising in value, while those in some 
other Vermont communities are falling. 
The CLA is applied to make the property 
tax resources available to local schools 
more broadly equitable. 

“Burlington home values are so high 
partly because of the high quality of our 
schools,” Pillsbury observes. “People want 
to live in a district with good schools.” 

Efforts to maintain that quality ac- 
count for a big chunk of the locally con- 
trolled portion of the proposed school 
spending increase. Across-the-board 
federal budget cuts ordered by Congress, 
aka sequestration, eliminated $515,000 
that was being used to pay the salaries 
of a few Burlington teachers. The school 
board decided to fold that sum into the 
spending increase being sought. 

When it comes to education, 
Burlington faces some unique chal- 
lenges. The city’s school enrollment has 
been steadily growing at a time when 
it’s dwindling in many towns. And the 
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4,000 pupils enrolled in nine schools and 
instructed by 400 teachers in Burlington 
comprise a population unlike that of any 
other district in the state. The Queen 
City' has by far the largest number of 
Vermont students whose first lan- 
guage is not English. More than half of 
Burlington pupils come from households 
with income levels that qualify them to 
receive free or reduced-price school 
lunches. Translation: They're poor. 

But cultural and economic diversity 
doesn’t begin to explain this year’s 
big numbers. South Burlington and 
Shelburne are also up against steep 
hikes: Both are voting on 8.9 percent 
increases. Several other Chittenden 
County towns are considering double- 
digit requests: Underhill (15 percent), 
St. George (14.9), Huntington (12.2), 
Jericho (11.5) and Bolton (11.4). 

Us Versus Them 

Whatever the outcome in Burlington, 
the vote tallies on the school budget are 
sure to reflect sharp divisions within 
the city. Wards with a high proportion 
of middle-income homeowners are 
likely to vote against the tax increase, 
while wards with large numbers of 
renters and lower-income homeowners 
are almost certain to approve it. 

That’s because the school property 
tax burden is felt most directly by about 
20 percent of city households: those 
headed by homeowners whose incomes 
do not qualify them for discounted tax 
rates. All the rest of Burlington’s 16,350 
households are composed of owners 
eligible for property-tax breaks or 
renters (to whom tax increases are less 
visible because they’re included in the 
monthly bill from the landlord). 

School board chairman Alan Matson 
acknowledges that this cost shift is nei- 
ther fair nor sustainable. “It’s a very spe- 
cific set of taxpayers who get hit hard- 
est,” he says. "That needs to change.” 

Furthermore, a minority of the city's 
electorate — turnout isn't likely to exceed 
25 percent — will decide if it does. 

“Very few people pay attention to 
the schools, and I think it's sad,” says 
Ward 3 school commissioner Liz Curry. 
“Families with kids in the schools 
do pay attention — to their own kids 
experience.” 

Curry adds that the complexity of 
the school budget-making process is 


such that only specialists can under- 
stand it. And few of the 16 school com- 
missioners, who have the power to set 
the budget, qualify as specialists. 

School-spending critic Hillyard is 
more blunt: “It’s incredible/ludicrous 
that we have a $67 million budget gov- 
erned by volunteers.” 

But while they may not be profes- 
sional accountants, school board mem- 
bers tend to be effective salespeople. 
They urge voter approval for their 
spending plans in emotionally resonant 
terms that almost always produce the 
desired outcome. 

Tax-increase foe Roy describes it this 
way: ‘“It’s for the kids! It’s for the kids!’ 
they say.” The board, in Roy's view, 
employs “guilt tactics” with great skill. 
“They’ll also claim that if the budget 
goes down, they'll have to cut sports, 
music and art programs,” Roy adds. 
“They do that instead of fighting with 
the teachers’ union or adjusting the 
central office.” 

The last time Burlington voted down 
a school budget was in 2002, when Peter 
Clavelle was mayor. 

It's worth noting that the ballot doesn’t 
identify the percentage of the tax increase 
necessitated by the school budget; the 
question, as it’s worded, simply asks if 
voters approve of $66.9 million in spend- 
ing. That, plus the absence of any orga- 
nized opposition to the tax increase, will 
likely aid budget backers. 

“But there is lots of disorganized op- 
position,” Roy interjects. 

Wright holds out hope that some 
voters may switch from the “yes” to the 
“no” column this time on the grounds 
that a negative response is much more 
likely to spur reform at the state level. 
“If every budget passes, the message in 
Montpelier is that everybody’s happy,” 
observes Wright, a state representative 
who says he’s voting “no” on the school 

Dodson, the Ward 1 school board 
candidate, says he understands that 
logic, but counsels against acting on it. 
“I get that some people believe voting 
down the budget will lead to better 
budget management and restraint, but 
I believe voting down the budget comes 
on the back of the children. I’m voting 
‘yes,’" Dodson affirms. ® 

Contact: kelley@sevendaysvt.com 
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local matters 


Numbers Game: Drug-Treatment Waiting Lists 
in Vermont Aren’t as Long as Previously Stated 


S hortly before Gov. Peter 
Shumlin’s State of the State 
speech, with its unique focus 
on Vermont’s opiate abuse 
problem, his health department said that 
nearly 1,200 addicts were stuck on wait- 
ing lists at treatment centers. That list is 
dramatically shorter today; officials say 
there are currently about 767 awaiting 
drug treatment, including 640 for opiate 
addiction. 

Did the list shrink due to increased 
treatment resources and a political call- 
to-action that won Shumlin headlines 
across Vermont and the nation? Not 
exactly. While new treatment options 
are coming online this year, officials 
acknowledge that the earlier figure 
was significantly — if inadvertently 
— overstated. 


TOTAL DRUG TREATMENT WAITLIST STATEWIDE 
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LAW ENFORCEMENT 


Barely a week after Shumlin’s speech, 
his Department of Health issued the 
lower figures and gave lawmakers a 
report that — in apparent contrast to 
the governor’s call for rapidly expanded 
treatment resources — urged a take-it- 
slow approach to adding new slots. 

The January report advised that, 
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“no efforts to pursue service expansion 
should be pursued at this time.” 

Vermont Health Commissioner 
Harry Chen acknowledged in an inter- 
view that officials had been concerned 
since last fall about the reliability of the 
waiting list figures. Because the lists 
come from a wide range of community 
based treatment centers, they feared, 
total demand could be overstated. 

That’s exactly what was happening. 
After scrubbing the lists, health depart- 
ment officials realized that some addicts 
had been counted more than once, be- 
cause they’d sought treatment at mul- 
tiple clinics. Some had not been properly 
screened to confirm they either needed 
treatment or were eligible to receive it 
— say, perhaps, because they were incar- 
cerated. Others had moved out of state 

At this point, acknowledged Senate 
Judiciary Committee Chairman Dick 
Sears (D-Bennington), “We don’t know 
what the backlog is.” Nonetheless, 
said Sears, a key backer of Shumlin’s 
campaign, the precise number doesn’t 
matter as much as the clear need to get 
addicts on the road to recovery. 

“I know we have a problem, and 
we have to deal with it," said Sears. “If 
it’s 1,000 people or if it’s five, that’s a 
problem.” 

Nowhere was the revision in waitlist 
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Burlington Council Candidate Ryan Emerson Withdraws 


from Ward 2 Race 


BY ALICIA FREESE 

orders but said he’d closed that chapter 
of his life. “I went through a very dark 
period in my life with alcoholism and 
depression. Now seven years later, look- 
ing back, I’m a lot different person. Sarah 
and I have a great relationship now, and 
I’m just moving on.” 

Emerson, 27, emailed this statement to 
Seven Days on Tuesday: “This campaign 
has been about the issues facing Ward 
2. Out of respect of the voters, and not 
wanting to distract from those important 
issues, I am formally dropping out of this 
race. I wish Max Tracy well in his second 
term of faithfully serving our ward.” 

The deadline for candidates to enter 



R yan Emerson, the Democratic 
candidate for a city council 
seat in Burlington’s Ward 
2, has withdrawn from the 
race. Emerson announced his decision 
Tuesday afternoon, the day after Seven 
Days inquired about past allegations of 
domestic violence brought against him. 

On two separate occasions in 2005 
and 2006, a Chittenden County judge 
issued relief-from-abuse orders against 
Emerson, after Sarah Hart, the mother 
of his child, complained of allegedly vio- 
lent behavior. 

During an interview on Monday 
morning, Emerson acknowledged the 
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numbers more dramatic than in the 
state’s most populous county. As re- 
cently as December 15, the Health 
Department said 903 people were on 
the waitlist for treatment at Burlington’s 
HowardCenter, which treats severe ad- 
dicts from Chittenden, Franklin, Grand 
Isle and Addison counties. 

A week after Shumlin’s speech, 
the department had revised the 
HowardCenter waitlist number to 165. 

That’s because the waitlist counted 
everyone who had called to express an 
interest in treatment in the past three 
months, said Bob Bick, director of 
mental health and substance abuse ser- 
vices at HowardCenter. Under the new 
criteria, an addict is only considered to 
be on the waitlist if he or she has con- 
tacted a treatment provider within the 


the race has passed, so Emerson’s deci- 
sion clears the way for incumbent Max 
Tracy to secure a second term. He was 
the only Progressive candidate facing 
serious opposition. Emerson’s an- 
nouncement positions the party to up 
its representation on the 14-member 
council, from four seats to five. 

Emerson announced his bid for the 
Ward 2 seat in early December. He made 
public safety the focus of his campaign. 

In particular, Emerson said, not 
enough police are patrolling the streets 
of Ward 2 on foot. He also pledged to 
address opiate addiction and associated 
crimes in the neighborhood. 


past 30 days, been screened by a profes- 
sional and is able to begin treatment 
immediately. 

“We had people on our waiting list 
who weren’t screened and were cur- 
rently incarcerated and wouldn’t be 
able to come," Bick said. “The state is 
making more uniform what constitutes 
the active waitlist, and that’s allowing 
us to understand the level of people 
who are eligible.” 

Chen said in the earlier interview 
that his department’s message to law- 
makers about the need for prudence in 
expanding treatment options doesn’t 
mean there is not an unmet demand. 
Rather, he explained, it acknowledges 
that the state had already made plans to 
expand its treatment programs before 
Shumlin’s speech — and can make 
significant progress in the near future 
without new initiatives. 

Last year Vermont reorganized its 
existing and soon-to-open facilities into 
a “hub and spoke” model, hoping to 
increase capacity and improve coordi- 
nation. In last few months, new metha- 
done climes have opened in South 
Burlington, Rutland and the Northeast 
Kingdom, creating hundreds of new 
treatment slots. 


Emerson found his own name in a 
court file in the summer of 2005, when 
a Chittenden County judge issued the 
first relief-from-abuse order against 
him. In an affidavit filed with the 
family court, Hart said that Emerson 
had smashed the front-door window 
in her home. She then fled to her car, 
she wrote, and “As I sat in the driver's 
seat he took a hammer and smashed 
open my rear windshield, glass flew 
everywhere.” 

Both Emerson and Hart were 19 years 
old at the time. Their son is now 10. 

RYAN EMERSON » P.19 
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Hack-to-the-Landers? Farmers and Coders 



Cultivate Connections 


S tereotype has it that computer 
hackers are hermits who wreak 
dystopian mayhem from the 
comfort of their dark apart- 
ments. Organic farmers, on the other 
hand, are ruddy-cheeked, Carhartt-clad 
citizens of the land. 

Really, though, the farming and hack- 
ing communities aren't such strange 
bedfellows. That much was clear last 
weekend, as hundreds of farmers, gar- 
deners, policy makers and students gath- 
ered at the University of Vermont for the 
Northeast Organic Farming Association 
of Vermont’s winter conference. 

Just down the hall from those foodies, 
a group of “civic hackers” — coders and 
designers who create apps to address 
societal issues — was meeting. Their 
challenge? To come up with digital tools 
to improve Vermont’s food production 
systems. 

Organized by the local nonprofit Code 
for BTV in collaboration with NOFA-VT, 
the “hackathon” lasted two days. But 
don't be fooled by the name: Although 
some actual programming went down, 
the weekend was more a planning and 
networking opportunity for its attend- 
ees, several of whom 
were hacker-farmer 
hybrids — and aware of 
their exceptionalism as 
such. 

“It's still the be- 
ginning, in the early 
days,” said Stan Ward, 
a food-software con- 
sultant who maintains 
a medicinal farm in 
the Mad River Valley 
and participated in the 
hackathon. 

Severine von 


10 GOME UP WITH 


FOOD PRODUCTION 


Post-it notes and plac- 
ing them on an X-Y 
diagram that illustrates 
both usefulness and 
ease of implementation. 

The resulting con- 
cepts included mobile 
apps for tracking crop 
data, sensors to mea- 
sure moisture in the 
soil, programs to locate 
the nearest farmer’s 
market and — wish- 
ful thinking — a GPS 


Tschamer Fleming, a farmer from Essex, tracker for the Heady Topper delivery 


New York who helped found the open- truck. Although 
source farming guide Farm Hack, put morning workshop 
the still-rare existence of farmers who ploration, others 
can code this way: “There are some 
ninjas who can do it,” Fleming said, “but 
it's a barrier to our [farming] community 
that there aren’t more ninjas.” 

To get the ninja juices flowing, the 


attendees sa 
interesting ex- 
_ s a place to test 

ideas that had already begun to sprout. 

Chelsea Bardot Lewis, a coordinator 
at the state Agency of Agriculture, read- 
ily admitted to her table that she’d been 
“shopping around” her idea for a 


hackathon facilitators held a workshop gram that would allow small-scale meat 
for 50-something growers and techies producers to produce trackable data for 
on Saturday morning. Divided into small the weight of each order they fill 


e tasked with writing 
/ technology 


Referring to a poster board, Bardot 
Lewis presented her idea — tentatively 


titled What’s in Your Locker? — to the 
whole group. “If you go and pick up 
your meat from your slaughter facility,” 
she said, “your invoice just has the total 
weight of meat on it: not super helpful 
for helping you track your inventory 
when you get back to your farm." Large 
processors can afford $50,000 systems 
to provide trackable information about 
individual cuts of meat to consumers, 
Bardot Lewis said, but she’d like to see a 
much simpler data transfer system 

After the morning brainstorm, hack- 
athon participants joined the rest of 
NOFA-VT attendees for a buffet with 
offerings ranging from turkey and tofu 
tikka masala to root slaw and apple crisp. 

Unlike some hackathons that chal- 
lenge participants to generate an app 
in 24 hours, this one had no such time 
crunch. The afternoon would be un- 
structured, explained Code for BTV 
leader Bradley Holt. “We’ve found 
people are good at organically forming 
teams to work on things.” 

One team had already formed: Three 
web developers from Vermont Design 
Works, a firm that created the online 


resource Vermont Food Systems Atlas, 
used the hackathon to produce an ap- 
plication programming interface — or 
API — that makes Atlas data publicly 
available to other developers. 

While not as fully formed, other proj- 
ects generated by the hackathon were 
rooted in similar principles. Dorn Cox, 
another cofounder of the open-source 
website Farm Hack, and several others 
got talking about how they might create 
a Front Porch Forum-like resource — a 
"virtual toolshed" — where small groups 
of farmers could borrow and share 
equipment, seeds and know-how. 

Fletcher Free Library in Burlington 
lends out basic gardening equipment, 
pointed out Micah Mutrux, one of the 
coders in those talks, and there’s no need 
for a digital sharing resource to be much 
fancier than that. 

“It all comes back to the way we use 
the word ‘hack.’ It doesn’t necessar- 
ily have to be high-tech,” Mutrux said. 
“That’s just what Farm Hack does: find 
a solution, show it, use it.” © 

Contact: charles@sevendaysvt.com 
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The bill that represents Shumlin's 
primary initiative includes money for 
more screeners and counselors, and for 
prosecutors to grow programs to offer 
addicts treatment instead of incarcera- 
tion. It has progressed steadily through 
the Senate Judiciary Committee. 

Sears, the chairman of that commit- 
tee, said that while officials and journal- 
ists parse statistics on the extent of the 
opiate problem and treatment shortage, 
there is no doubt that the problems exist. 
“Oh, no doubt in my mind,” he said. 
“Read any daily paper with court news.” 

And, even if the earlier waitlist was 
inflated, Chen cautioned that, for every 
person who seeks treatment, 10 more 
never come forward. 


“It’s good to have a better handle on 
exactly how many addicts are prepared 
to enter treatment on any given day,” 
Shumlin said in a prepared statement. 
“That’s the best way to monitor a wait- 
ing list, and enables us to work toward 
a system where everyone who wants 
treatment — and is prepared to start 
treatment — has immediate access to 
that support The numbers will never be 
static and will certainly vary from day to 
day. But now we have a better sense of 
what our daily waiting list looks like in 
Vermont and what we need to do to free 
up space for Vermont addicts who need 
help.” © 

Contact: mark@sevendaysvt.com 


Ryan Emerson «r, 7 

In the affidavit, Hart also alleged 
other angry outbursts. “Ryan held his 
mother and I hostage with a knife after 
an argument we had. He had the knife 
to my throat in front of his mother,” she 
wrote. “Ryan has hit me and thrown 
things at me on several occasions. He 
has bruised my arms ... from hitting 
me, has thrown beer bottles at me, and 
has thrown various other things at me 
when losing his temper.” 

After holding an evidentiary hearing 
in which Emerson had the chance to 
respond to the allegations, Judge Linda 
Levitt on July 7, 2005, ordered Emerson 
to stay at least 200 feet away from Hart 
for six months, but allowed him to con- 
tinue to spend time with his son. 

In March 2006, less than three 
months after the first restraining order 
expired, Hart filed a second complaint. 
In a sworn statement filed with the 
Winooski Police Department, she al- 
leged that Emerson had thrown things 
at her while she was holding their son. 
She added that he then took her cat and 
urinated on her car after she refused to 
let him into her house. 

After another evidentiary hearing, 
Levitt issued a second relief-from- 
abuse order in April 2006 — this time 
for two years. 

In an interview with Seven Days, 


Emerson did not dispute Hart’s allega- 
tions. Hart has since married and has 
a different last name. She declined to 
comment out of concern for her son. 

Emerson said he hasn’t engaged in 
violent behavior since the March 2006 
incident and has sought treatment for 
depression and anxiety in the interven- 
ing years. “I’ve done my best to work 
hard and get treatment,” he said. 

After stepping down as spokesman 
for the Vermont Democratic Party at the 
end of last year, Emerson went to work 
as the field director for a statewide cam- 
paign — still in its infancy — to improve 
access to early childhood education. 
Before that, he held a series of political 
posts. In 2010 he worked on Gov. Peter 
Shumlin’s campaign; he managed 
Chittenden County State’s Attorney 
T.J. Donovan’s close, but unsuccessful, 
primary campaign for attorney general 
during the summer of 2012; and, later 
that fall, he ran Beth Pearce’s successful 
reelection campaign for state treasurer. 

Emerson said Tuesday that he will 
donate the remainder of his campaign 
funds to the Burlington Democratic 
Committee or return contributions to 
donors who request them. ® 


Contact: alicia@sevendaysvt.com 
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RGA Slams Shumlin but Says 
It Doesn’t Currently Plan to 
Target Him in 2014 

The Republican Governors Association took 
Gov. Peter Shumlin to task Friday for 
presiding over what it called a health 
'A, insurance exchange "in shambles.” 

|5 Despite the rhetoric, a spokesman 
/J for the organization conceded that 
a it’s not currently planning to target 
Shumlin as he seeks reelection this 
November. 

In a rare hit piece against the Green 
Mountain gov, RGA communications director 
Gail Gitcho emailed reporters excerpts from a controversial 
Newsweek article accusing a state contractor of deception and 
state officials of incompetence. 

"[Shumlin] may want to stop spending so much time help- 
ing other Democrats get elected and start paying attention to 
the problems in his own state,” Gitcho wrote. 

Since December 2012, Shumlin has served as chairman of 
the RGA’s counterpart, the Democratic Governors Association. 
While there’s nothing extraordinary about one partisan elec- 
toral organization slamming the leader of another, Gitcho’s 
blast is unusual in Vermont. 

After the 2010 gubernatorial election — during which both 
the RGA and DGA spent heavily to win Vermont’s open gover- 
norship — the RGA has largely left Shumlin alone. Much to the 
chagrin of Shumlin’s most recent Republican opponent, Randy 
Brock, the RGA sat out the 2012 race. 

So does Gitcho’s missive mark a shift in the RGA’s strategy? 
Not so, says RGA press secretary Jon Thompson. He says this 
is just the latest in a series of “research pieces" the organiza- 
tion has cobbled together to attack Democratic governors over 
health care reform. 

“We want to show that these Democrat governors champi- 
oned Obamacare and were like, ‘This law is great and is going 
to work great,’ and didn't offer any opposition or anything," he 
says. “It’s not like a new thing going after Shumlin. If there’s 
something he needs to be held accountable on, we're going to 
recognize that" 

But that doesn’t mean the RGA plans to invest time and 
money into defeating Shumlin this fall — for now, at least 

Has the RGA heard from any Vermont Republicans inter- 
ested in challenging Shumlin? “We have had contact with a 
few people, but we haven’t really commented publicly on who 
that is.” 



EPA to Lawmakers: Lake 
Champlain Cleanup a Worthy 
Challenge 

Vermont has a tough row to hoe if it’s going 
) make any meaningful difference in the 
state of an increasingly polluted Lake 
Champlain. 

. That was the word at the Statehouse 
I last week when Stephen Perkins of 
the Environmental Protection Agency 
testified before lawmakers who packed 
a meeting room to hear the latest devel- 
opments in a years-long effort to rewrite 
egulations aimed at reducing phosphorous 
pollution in Lake Champlain. 

Perkins had good news and bad news to share. The bad? 
Even if the state went “full bore” on its plan to clean up Lake 
Champlain, there are two sections — the Missisquoi Bay, and 
a section of the south lake — that would still see phosphorous 
levels deemed too high for healthy water. 

The good news? “In those remaining segments there's a 
prayer of getting there,” Perkins said — but only if Vermont is 
aggressive in its approach to improving water quality in the 
years ahead. 

The EPA says Vermont needs to cut the amount of phos- 
phorous it is dumping into Lake Champlain by 36 percent. 

Flashing graphs onto a large screen at the hearing, 
Department of Environmental Conservation Commissioner 
David Mears acknowledged that the trends are “discouraging." 
Phosphorous levels currently exceed healthy amounts in every 
portion of the lake. 

So what's the state to do? Scientists with the state propose 
to focus on so-called "nonpoint" sources — not a pipe that 
dumps into the lake, but rather diffuse sources of phos- 
phorous such as croplands, streambank erosion and road 

The measures include steps to reduce farm-generated pol- 
lution; develop stormwater permits for state highways and 
roads; update forestry practices to reduce erosion on logging 
roads; and add stormwater treatment facilities in more urban 

Now the EPA wants what Perkins called “reasonable assur- 
ances” that the state will translate these goals into action. 

KATHYRN FLAGG 
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Feedback 


HOW LOUD? 

We've gotten lots of feedback about our 
February 5 story, “Disharmony on Prospect 
Street: A Dispute Between Neighbors 
Strikes a Sour Note," about the conflict 
between luthier Adam Buchwald and his 
quiet-loving neighbor, Barbara Headrick. 
Alicia Freese's account apparently struck a 
chord with Seven Days readers, including 
musician Pete Sutherland and bow maker 
Harry Grabenstein. 


Myconcern is not with Adam Buchwald’s 
shop as it is today, but what it may 
become and what businesses will move 
to our neighborhood next. Buchwald 
was originally permitted to cover half 
his garage, use only 110V tools, have no 
customer traffic and be a single worker. 
He exceeded each of these restrictions. 
At best, he was surprisingly ignorant 
of what the city permitted him to do. 
At worst, he misled the Development 
Review Board. Either raises concern as 
to what may be next for his business. 

Neighbors are right to be concerned 
about the effect on property values. Of 
the more than 400 owner-occupied 
properties on Burlington’s grand list 
that are 0.20-0.21 acres, six have a listed 
value of land greater than the 12 such 
homes on Henderson Terrace. While 
some buyers purchase a property to start 
a business, the vast majority will not 
want a home business nor pay more for 
that option. Likely none will specifically 
want to live next to a business and each 
will seek a discount to do so. Property 
values near any new business in a resi- 
dential zone will go down. 

As part of the sampling of residents, 
I do characterize the shop as commer- 
cial. If it sells goods, it is, by definition, 
commercial. 

In the experiment to measure noise, 
were the tools processing any wood? As 
written, the article implies that the tools 
were merely turned on. The vast majority 
of noise from any woodworking tool is 
created when the tool is processing wood. 

Clifford Morgan 
BURLINGTON 

What an appalling situation. The per- 
sistent plaintiff is not troubled by noise, 
but by the sense that her home is in a 
mixed-use rather than purely residen- 
tial neighborhood. This is clear by her 
refusal to let outsiders into her kitchen 
to hear the table saw. Nor does she sue 
neighbors who listen to Led Zeppelin 
with windows open. How different from 
the behavior of people with genuine 
noise issues for us to consider — they 
welcome reporters to hear and record 
controversial sounds. 

There are avenues for a citizenry 



to decide on its civic vision, and this 
plaintiff has lost in all of them. Now 
she is using an ambitious lawyer and a 
befuddled court system to overrule the 
agreed decisions in the established path- 
ways. Who are the lawyers getting rich 
on this long-running harassment? What 
judges are letting her ruin a neighbor’s 
livelihood and domestic peace? Have 
they no respect for the decisions of the 
public, rendered in its direct and ap- 
pointed settings? 

If the woman wants to be sure she 
lives in a neighborhood without com- 
mercial abutters, I am sure that selling a 
property on South Prospect would bring 
a price that would let her settle on a road 
of her own. Indeed, the selling price she 
achieves would tell us all whether this 
man’s workshop really does diminish 
her quality of life. 

Elizabeth Curtiss 

BURLINGTON 


Same situation here: basement work- 
shop with a second bench on the deck. 
In addition to the usual lutherie op- 
erations, I work from the log as much 
as possible, so I’m chainsawing some of 
the time. When I started Appalachian 
Tree Works four years ago, I had decibel 
readings taken around the perimeter of 
the property — none of the machines 
except the chainsaw read over 70 dB. 
That’s acceptable, but I still try to be 
cautious about noise — no machine work 
in the early morning, none on Sundays. 
Midday, when my neighbors are at work, 
is best, along with Saturdays. 

Periodically I remind my neighbors 
that any time they need quiet, all they 
have to do is let me know, and I’ll find 
something else to do. So far, not a single 
complaint, not even about the chainsaw, 
which I try not to run more than 30 
minutes at a stretch. I’m sure that Adam 


Buchwald is telling the truth — most of 
his work isn’t noisy, and when it is, he 
tries to keep it down. Maybe it’s just 
too late for everybody to try to meet in 
the middle. Hope they can work it out, 
though. 

Preston Woodruff 

BREVARD. N.C. 


Thank you for bringing this frustrating 
situation to light. I live on South Prospect 
across from both parties in this story, 
and I am very saddened that Barbara 
Headrick has continued to pursue this 

— going on two years now — when it has 
proved to be a nonissue. That’s right, no 
noise and no traffic above the norm for a 
busy young family with kids, not to men- 
tion a much nicer-looking garage! 

I welcome families like the 
Buchwalds to the neighborhood. They 
are active in the community, attend the 
public schools and pay taxes. Would 
Headrick be happier with a house full of 
college students next to her?! 

A couple of points Seven Days missed: 
Headrick operated a "senior care” busi- 
ness out of her house and at any given 
time is involved in multiple issues — 
just ask UVM, Cathedral Square or the 
Burlington School District, to name a 

My most frustrating community proj- 
ect was putting a neighborhood garden 
in at Ruggles House across the street 
from her! The biggest detractor — you 
got it — was Barbara Headrick! In fact, 
I think you wanted to do a story on the 
garden, but Headrick does not allow us 
to do anything that will promote the 
garden either in print or on the internet 

— for fear it will draw unsavory types to 
the neighborhood. 

Amy Feeney 

BURLINGTON 


Thanks for the fair and balanced report- 
ing of the ongoing noise war on South 
Prospect involving Adam Buchwald's in- 
strument-making business. It’s a pretty 
nice neighborhood. A genteel retired 
resident would have certainly have at 
least a moral if not legal case if she could 
prove that her neighbor's use of power 
tools were disruptive to the peace. If 
they were being run many hours a day. 
If you could actually hear them from 
next door. If any other nearby neighbors 
could corroborate your assertion — and 

With, as is pointed out, this drama 
playing out near fraternity houses with 
their lively lifestyle, which have some- 
how never motivated this same resident 
to get on the phone to her lawyer, one 
is forced to conclude that this is either 
a personal vendetta or — just as insidi- 
ous — an attack on his choice of liveli- 
hood, one which is representative of 
how a wide variety of contemporary 
folks would love to spend their days: as 
makers. 

Pete Sutherland 

MONKTON 


Good article on guitar making and 
noise in the neighborhood. Though my 
sympathies are with Adam Buchwald, I 
think that both parties are foil of soup. 

Barbara Headrick is carrying on as if 
there was a foll-time, 10-employee fac- 
tory next door, and Buchwald disingen- 
uously switches on the band saw for the 
reporter to show how quiet it is. The re- 
porter should have said, “Here, push this 
6 x 6 x 36 slab of maple through the saw 
and let’s listen to that." 

This should be easily mediated, 
assuming the parties want to get to a 
solution. 

In a small instrument-making shop, 
the noisy stuff — sawing backs and sides, 
routing for certain shaping or binding 
— is truly only about 15 percent of the 
work. With some careful planning, that 
stuff can be bundled into agreed-upon 
times of day, days of the week or even 
days of the month. There could be cer- 
tain designated silent time periods, and 
the rest guided by adult consideration 
and acceptance. Good luck, guys. 

Harry Grabenstein 
WILLISTON 


Editor’s note: Buchwald did run 
actual wood through his saw during 
the audio experiment witnessed by 
Seven Days. The rosewood samples 
were less than an inch thick. 
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Dance Company of Middlebury 
Reinterprets the Meaning of Masks 
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T o a Western audience, mask 
wearing generally means 
concealing one’s identity. This 
weekend, a riveting three- 
piece contemporary dance performance 
at Middlebury College's mahaney center 
for the arts presents an alternative in- 
terpretation. In the words of the show’s 
artistic director, dance professor christal 


brown, it suggests that donning a mask is 
a process of becoming, not disguising 
ami that “if one is proficient at the task 
of it, they can become anything.” 

Meticulously choreographed, visually 
stunning and performed at full throttle by 
the company's seven student dancers, The 
Meaning of the Masks uses dance tech- 
niques from around the globe to explore 


and interpret masking rituals across 
cultures. These include Japanese butoh 
dance, American fashion and the J’ouvert, 
aka Jouvay, carnival in the Caribbean. 

“In the context of what [Americans] 
are used to, the mask is something that 
you’re not; you're wearing some sort 
of alternate identity or you’re trying 
to represent something that you don’t 
normally present in everyday life,” says 
dancer cameron mckinney. "In the context 
[we explore], the mask you’re wearing 
comes from within. It comes from some 
part of yourself” 

In January, Brown took her students 
on a 10-day research trip to New Waves! 
Dance and Performance Institute in 
Trinidad and Tobago. They also spent 
months studying under guest choreog- 
raphers at Middlebury: Shizu Homma, 
a specialist in butoh; and Ayo Janeen 
Jackson, a New York City-based con- 
temporary dancer, fashion artist and 
current guest artist with Kyle Abraham. 

The Meaning of the Masks is made up 
of three originally stand-alone works, 
premiering at Middlebury as one show. 

The first piece, “Fly Catching,” is 
choreographed by Homma and employs 
butoh, a dance style in which white- 
masked performers exaggerate absurd 
or grotesque movements in slow motion 
to explore taboo topics. 


In “Paper Doll,” choreographed by 
Jackson, three female performers sys- 
tematically create and then deconstruct 
costumes made of pink tissue paper, 
huffing Sharpies and mimicking scrawls 
over their breasts and genitals, moving 
to a mix of frenzied, runway-worthy pop 
beats. At the climax of the piece, they 
turn their aggression inward, tearing at 
themselves with remarkable defiance, 
and then wither. 


THE MOREYDUPLAYA 
CHARACTER THE MORE IT 
BECOMES PARTOFYOU. 

CHRISTAL BROWN 

“Counting Carnival,” choreographed 
by Brown, is a breathtaking 30-minute 
sprint with all seven members of the 
company. Each one embarks on an ex- 
haustingly precise journey of repetitive 
movements onstage, carving out paths 
and points of connection amid an esca- 
lating flurry of activity. Collectively, the 
dancers make a beautifully disjointed 
swarm. But the piece is not all exhaus- 
tion and deterioration; the dancers occa- 
sionally convey genuine pleasure — even 



BURLINGTON ENSEMBLE FOUNDER MOVES ON' 


summertime concerts for that 
purpose, received a number of donated 
services, such as program printing, 
and benefited from at least two angel 
investors. 

Those two donors recently withdrew 
their support. In a recent phone 
conversation, Dabroski said that 
incident was one of many that led him 
to "move on" from BE. At no point in 
either the conversation or his press 
release on the matter did Dabroski 
actually state that BE was closing up 
shop. He preferred to talk about what 

The experiment that was BE figures 
large In those plans: Dabroski will 
teach Its financial model to students 
in a planned School of Music at 
Burlington College, where he will 
act as music director. In addition to 
classes on "the business of music," the 


school, according to the press release, 
will offer courses beginning in fall 
2014 in "music activism to strengthen 
communities" and "education in 
technical music training." Classes in 
the latter category would, for example, 
teach film students how to compose 
and integrate music into their movies. 
Dabroski also aims to offer a campus 
concert series called the Mighty 
Mozart Festival. 

Previously. Dabroski had planned 
a different combination of education 
and concerts for a BE residency at 
Castleton State College. After a 
March 2013 press release announced 
"Vermont's first col legiate artlsts- 
in-residence partnership," however, 
Dabroski reneged, having begun talks 
with Burlington College. The latter 
Institution is much closer to his South 
Burlington home. 


After three and a half years, Burlington 
ensemble is no longer. Cofounded 
by violinists michael dabroski and 
Sofia hirsch and pianist Samantha 
Angstman in the fall of 2010, the 
protean chamber group offered a 
new financial and cultural approach 
to classical music performances. 
(Angstman quickly moved on to focus 
on her studies at the New England 
Conservatory of Music.) 

Instead of putting its profits toward 
administrative costs, BE collaborated 
with existing nonprofits. The charities 
handled marketing, blasting concert 
alerts to supporters. BE, in turn, gained 
new audiences, charging little and 
returning most of the profits to the 
charities. 

This model required some support 
to pay the musicians BE brought in. 
The ensemble held regularly priced 



intoxication — with their masks, which 
give them new realms to explore. 

‘"Counting Carnival’ was the under- 
belly of this whole process,” says Brown. 
When she took her students to the 
Caribbean five months into the multi- 
semester artistic process, they under- 
stood that the piece they’d been rehears- 
ing was liable to shift by the end of the 
trip. It might even be thrown out com- 
pletely. Interacting with the place, people 
and culture behind the dance could pro- 
foundly alter their understanding of it. 

“What I wanted to do was give the 
students an entry point into vernaculars 
and movement techniques of African 
diaspora, without it being a physical 
assumption of movement,” Brown 
explains. “I wanted them to have a cul- 
tural understanding that was rooted in 
the place they were studying, [and to 


Meanwhile, the press 
release points out, BE should 
be remembered for its 
accomplishments, which include 
”65 concerts, summer camps for 
children, new music compositions 
written by children [through a 
collaboration with Music-COMP], 

... approximately $43,000 in 
donations to 28 community 
nonprofit organizations, and [the 
employment of] over 60 musicians in 
3.5 seasons." 

Dabroski also mentioned during 
the phone call that BE has paid 
musicians $44,500 over the past 
year alone. When Seven Days 
suggested it was sad the group 
was ending, Dabroski, ever the 
businessman, responded, There's 
nothing to be sad about." 

AMY LILLY 


understand] that just moving in a typical 
or stereotypical way would not suffice.” 

Under Brown’s tutelage, the students 
were asked to submit to a creative pro- 
cess that was conceptually and artisti- 
cally rooted in authentic, fully embodied 
performance. 

For the Jouvay, “there’s this idea 
that you ‘play’ a mask; you don’t ‘wear’ 
a mask, becoming a character,” Brown 
says. “And as you see in really wonderful 
actors and really wonderful thespians, 
the more you play a character, the more 
it becomes part of you.” 

Getting her students to embrace an 
emotional, rather than merely techni- 
cal, approach to contemporary dance 
involved manifold lines of inquiry. 
These included an anthropological 
examination of the yearlong prepara- 
tion that Jouvay participants put into 
“becoming” their carnival masks; and of 
the daily “masking” rituals of hair and 
makeup styling in American culture 
The student performers spent a fair 
amount of time in group discussions and 
writing personal essays. 

The company seems to have 
approached the process with no 
holds barred — and it shows in the 
performance. 

“For me, [the meaning of masks] has 
become to find a place, a mental place, 
where I can dance full out,” says dancer 
hai do. “The process for me has been 
*What do I need to do to prepare to get 
into the mask, and what do I try to tell, 
as I'm standing there in it?”' 
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A Vermonter’s Original Play Takes On Age, Memory and Love 

BY ALEX BROWN 


I n a culture that celebrates youth, a 
play that explores aging is risky, but 
it's a topic that touches us all. margot 
lasher’s Intake looks at growing old 
as a journey with uncertainties, made 
both frightening and fascinating by 
the fact that perceptions are subject to 
doubt. Questions about what’s real may 
only grow tougher if the mind itself 
changes with age. In Lasher’s world, the 
psychiatric establishment offers little 
help, but animals and nature do. 

The production in lost nation 
theater’s Winterfest series this past 
week was its premiere. Director joanne 
Greenberg and producer uz snell worked 
with the Marshfield playwright to de- 
velop a full-length work from Lasher’s 

Though 82-year-old Hannah's story 
includes speculation about diminished 
mental capacity, it also brims over with 
her love of the outdoors and her dogs. 
Hannah is very much alive, and more 
than a match for an unrealistically ill- 
trained psychologist, Dr. Grey, who at- 
tempts to evaluate her. 

The tension in the play is not between 
the two characters but within Hannah’s 
mind; she perceives a difference in her 
thinking. It’s not as simple as losing 
something. It’s a change, and might even 
be an appropriate aspect of her life’s 
progress. But it’s unsettling enough for 
s her and others to wonder about, since 
g she lives alone with two dearly loved 
> dogs. 

5 The first act takes advantage of the 
z easy laughs that result when two people 
S misunderstand each other while the 
audience remains one step ahead. In this 
case, the psychologist can’t cope with 
t Hannah's multiple meanings, ambigu- 
ity or natural leaps from the literal to 
9 the figurative. Last Saturday’s audience 
5 gushed with laughter as the doctor man- 
<5 aged to underestimate Hannah at every 

The characters initially emerge as 
w stereotypes; The doctor is too easily 
2 flummoxed and the patient too self- 
15 possessed to fear anything the doctor 
jfi will say or do. For too long, the play stays 
stuck in a search for superficial laughs 
„ based on miscommunication. No matter 
a how much we relish seeing the doctor 
g humiliated for infantilizing an older 
t adult, little is at stake. 

“ Act Two goes much deeper, with 
2 humor of the richest kind: born of expe- 
S rience and self-awareness. It begins with 


a monologue in which Hannah explores 
her doubts about her future. She wor- 
ries about her mind, about outliving her 
older dog, Jake, and about Jake outliving 
her. As she describes the woods and ani- 
mals around her house, we revel in her 
love and energy but fear for her, too. She 
is alone, and daring herself to ask very 
difficult questions. 

“You can’t commit suicide if you have 
a dog," Hannah realizes. Her two dogs 
might do their Lassie-like best to prevent 
it, as well as providing an emotional pull 


to keep her alive. Hannah’s willingness 
to immerse herself in nature results in 
observations that limn the largest truths 
about life. Lasher not only describes 
animals well; she shows how connec- 
tions to both the wild and the tame can 
enrich us. Our investment in Hannah 
comes from admiration for her purity, 
wit, steely realism and ability' to love. 

To describe her awareness of how 
her mind is changing, Hannah says she’s 
had the experience of Jake listening 
to her with new clarity, with attention 
“as clear as ice.” It's a chilling thought, 
on two levels. The delusional aspect is 
unsettling, but more so is Hannah’s re- 
alization of the dream of profound com- 
munication with an animal. A dream like 
that can’t come true. It would change 


the barrier between self and not-self. It 
would mean she couldn’t trust her mind. 

Hannah meets again with Dr. Grey, 
whose study of the old woman is fodder 
for a paper in which she poses a new 
theory of the aging brain that may ad- 
vance her professionally. Lasher still 
burdens the doctor with ineptitude that 
is improbably excessive, yet the two 
characters are now past comic misun- 
derstandings. Doctor and patient are be- 
ginning to exchange something. Hannah 
can describe her fears and doubts. 


Greenberg’s quiet direction — little 
movement and few props — keeps the 
focus on the characters, so the energy 
and pace must come from the perform- 
ers. Greenberg’s admirable willingness 
to get out of the way allows her actors to 
reveal nuances, and demands concentra- 
tion from the audience. 

The story is rarely told through action, 
but Greenberg’s closing is exquisite and 
simple: Hannah leaves the clinic and walks 
outside past the window, headed toward an 
ambiguous future, which is underscored 
onstage by abstract lighting. By having Dr. 
Grey stand at the window watching her, 
as the audience does, Greenberg makes 
Hannah’s journey heroic; our witnessing 
it confers on it the majesty that everyday 
life sometimes deserves. 


emme erdossy is truly moving as 
Hannah. Her 82-year-old character 
shows a lack of self-consciousness that 
is one of the compensations for aging. 
Similarly, Erdossy doesn't watch herself 
but surrenders to the scene, and this 
confidence as an actor gives Hannah 
power as a character. She tackles the 
Act Two monologue with courage, let- 
ting its complexities unfold like new 
discoveries. 

auson goyette has to blend Dr. 
Grey's shallow, inadvertent cruelty 
with her curiosity about Hannah. The 
script doesn’t leave her much space for 
compassion or connection, so Goyette 
uses Dr. Grey's ambition as a lodestar. 
Goyette never undercuts her character’s 
incompetence. She yields the stage and 
all the moral weight to Hannah. The 
best compliment the role allows her is 
that she can really take a punch. If the 
script placed her on an even intellectual 
footing with Hannah, their relationship 
might progress to give the play its miss- 
ing middle. 

A set designed by Snell places a mag- 
nificent, soaring set of windows behind 
the quotidian office of the clinic. The 
windows supply a suggestion of looking 
out and achieving a lifetime’s perspec- 
tive. Inside, the dull realism of office 
furniture and a crummy ballpoint pen 
give the series of intake questions a sad 
grounding in thoughtless professional 
cataloguing. 

The loyalty of a dog is profound. But 
a faith that’s deeper still is that of the 
brain to the self. Dementia begins with 
questions of how trustworthy the brain 
may be. It’s at that harrowing halfway 
point that Hannah is poised — she’s able 
to look backward and imagine what’s 
to come. As we listen to her story, we’re 
invited to think a little differently about 
the arc of aging. By giving a local play- 
wright a chance to develop her work and 
giving voice to the often-marginalized 
elderly, the production demonstrates 
the power of theater to connect us. © 

INFO 






THE TENSION IN THE PLAY IS NOT BETWEEN THE TWO 
CHARACTERS BUTWITHIN HANNAH'S MIND; 

SHE PERCEIVES A DIFFERENCE IN HER THINKING. 


GOT AN ARTS TIP? ARTNEWS@SEVENDAYSVT.COM = 





STILL RIOTING 


Grunge wasn't the only radical 
music movement to come out of the 
Pacific Northwest in the '90s. Just 
ask Kathleen Hanna, frontwoman 
of Bikini Kill and cofounder of the 
riotgrrl movement, who brought 
punk and in-your-face feminism 
together. When her band released its 
album Pussy Whipped in 1993, the 
mainstream media was enthralled 
by these "grrls" with loud voices 
and major attitude. They attracted 
attention — and ridicule. 

Hanna later founded the trio Le 
Tigre and stayed outspoken into 
the 21st century, but in 2005 she 
seemed to disappear from the public 
eye. The Punk Singer, a documentary 
from Sini Anderson, reveals why. 
Anderson traces Hanna's roots in 
Washington's underground music 


scene (she inspired the title of 
"Smells Like Teen Spirit") and catches 
up with her playing with her new 

You can see The Punk Singer this 
Thursday at a screening presented 
by the Burlington film society and 

MAIN STREET LANDING PERFORMING ARTS 

center, stella marrs, an artist and 
Champlain College prof with ties 
to the same regional avant-garde 
feminist scene that nurtured Hanna, 
will introduce the movie. 

MARGOT HARRISON 

info 
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STATEO/THEartS 


Local Film Explores the 
Strength of Mobile Home 
Park Residents After Irene 


BY MARGOT HARRISON 



andy gaffney knew that August 
28, 2011, would be a bad day 
for her and other residents of 
Weston’s Mobile Home Park 
in Berlin. Tropical Storm Irene was 
pummeling Vermont, and water was 
approaching her home across the flood 
plain. 

“I called up my sister and said, 
“We’re coming over,”' Gaffney recalls in 
Strength of the Storm, a documentary 
from Burlington filmmaker rob koier. 

Later, Gaffney would see photos of 
her flooded trailer on Facebook. Some 
of her neighbors were rescued by bucket 
loader. When the storm ended, the 
newly homeless Weston residents faced 
the challenge of finding housing and 
paying the $5000 sticker price for dis- 
posal of their mobile homes. Seventy in 
the park were damaged beyond repair. 

Koier learned about the Weston Park 
when he went out to film the devasta- 
tion with volunteers from the Vermont 
Workers’ Center, who had “noticed that 
there was a lack of help going to the 
mobile home communities," the film- 
maker says in a phone interview. He 
eventually decided to focus on the park 
and “look at Irene through the lens of 
poverty.” 

The VWC hired Koier on a freelance 
basis to make a 55-minute version of 
Strength of the Storm to promote its 
efforts. With the organization's bless- 
ing, Koier gathered more footage and 
later created his own 42-minute cut. 
That version premiered at the Vermont 

INTERNATIONAL FILM FESTIVAL last fall and 

will screen this Friday at Burlington's 

MAIN STREET LANDING PERFORMING ARTS 

center through a partnership with the 
Peace & Justice Center. (A portion of 
ticket proceeds will go to the PJC and 
the flood survivors featured in the film.) 

Koier documents how a group of 
Weston residents refused to become 


casualties of the storm, attending se- 
lectboard meetings and holding press 
conferences to make sure their story 
didn’t get lost in the maelstrom of 
disaster-related news. Their efforts paid 
off late in 2011, when fundraising by 
the Vermont Community Foundation 
and the Vermont Long-Term Disaster 
Recovery Group yielded a sufficient sum 
to haul off the damaged trailers. 

Koier says he’s learned that natural 
disasters tend to bring issues of income 
inequality to the fore: “You can’t build 
houses in a flood zone, but you can put 
mobile homes there.” For that reason, he 
argues, the film’s issues remain relevant 
even as Irene recedes in the rearview 
mirror. “Inequality in our country gets 
Worse and worse ... There's still mobile 
homes in flood zones, and all these 
people are still vulnerable.” The doc 
is also, he notes, about “showing the 
effects of [climate change] on people’s 
lives.” 

That's an issue Koier envisions 
addressing in one of two narrative 
screenplays he has in the works: One 
is a “preapocalyptic film set in the near 
future” that is “inspired by document- 
ing the hurricane,” he says. He’s also 
working on another doc and on getting 
Strength into festivals and onto public 
television. 

And Gaffney, who had to abandon her 
home on that August day? The former 
caregiver now works at the VWC; for 
her, the storm’s aftermath was a jour- 
ney into activism. “Through working 
on these issues, she basically found her 
voice and her strength as an organizer,” 
Koier says. 

INFO 

Main Street Landing Film House in Burling- 
ton. $10. strengthstorm.com 
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Dear Cecil, 


In a Tom Clancy novel I came across the re- 
peated assertion that Chairman Mao was a 
pedophile. Clancy seems to care about histori- 
cal detail, but I wonder about the accuracy of 
this. Did the founder of Communist China prey 
on little girls? 

Michael 


I understand your suspicion. 
After all, if a Chinese leader 
once revered as a demigod 
had a penchant for prey- 
ing on underage girls, surely it 
would have been well covered 
by now in the Chinese press. 
Oh, wait 

The Clancy book you’re talk- 
ing about is The Bear and the 
Dragon (2000), in which the 
U.S. and Russia team up in war 
against China. At several points 
characters comment disap- 
provingly about Mao’s sexual 
proclivities. However, let’s get 
the story straight: 

1. Nowhere does the book 
suggest Mao was a pedophile, 
pedophilia being understood 
as the desire for sex with pre- 
pubescent children. “We had 
the data over at Langley,” one 
character says. “Mao liked vir- 
gins, the younger the better. 
Maybe he lilted to see the fear 
in their cute little virginal eyes.” 
Elsewhere Mao's partners are 
described as “barely nubile,” 
i.e., young but pubescent. 

2. Possibly Clancy really 
did get the dirt on Mao from 


ft 


CIA HQ. But a lot of it likely 
came from The Private Life 
of Chairman Mao (1994) by 
Li Zhisui, for 22 years one of 
Mao’s personal physicians. Li 
says Mao did, in fact, have a 
weakness for young women. 
How young? The Chinese 
leader liked to reminisce about 
an encounter he'd had with a 
pretty 12-year-old when he was 
a teenage villager. Elsewhere Li 
says Mao "followed the tradi- 
tion of Chinese emperors,” one 
of whom supposedly bedded a 
thousand young virgins. This 
may be the basis for Clancy's 
claim that Mao had a thing for 


that. He apparently means Mao 
followed Chinese emperors in 
thinking sex with young women 
would keep him young and 
potent. Evidently it worked: 
“Mao had no problems with the 
young women he brought to his 
bed — their numbers increasing 
and their average ages declin- 
ing as Mao attempted to add 
years to his life.” 

4. According to Li, 
Mao's women were neither 


exceptionally young nor unwill- 
ing. Typically they came from 
impoverished backgrounds, 
owed their lives to the Party 
and were proud to have been 
chosen. Li writes: “They loved 
him ... as their great leader ... 
They were all very young when 
they began serving Mao — in 
their late teens and early twen- 
ties — and usually unmarried. 
When Mao tired of them and 
the honor was over, they mar- 
ried young, uneducated men 
with peasant pasts.” 

5. Some of the women, 
though, were underage by 
Western standards. In 1997 
journalist Jonathan Mirsky 
interviewed a middle-aged 
woman he called Ms. Chen, 
who said she’d caught the 
chairman’s eye as a dancer and 
began having sex with him in 
1962, when she was 14. (One 
presumes she was a virgin at 
the start.) Mirsky calls Mao a 
pedophile, which isn’t strictly 


true, but no matter: In many 
U.S. jurisdictions, the chairman 
would have been guilty of statu- 
tory rape. 

6. The Great Helmsman 
asn’t a one-night-stand kind 
of guy. According to Ms. 

Chen, her relationship 
with Mao lasted five 
years, after which she 
was exiled to the prov- 
inces, supposedly at the 
insistence of Mao’s wife, 
Jiang Qing. “Mao, she 
i claimed, took her on 
his knee and wept, but 
said he could do noth- 
ing,” Mirsky writes. 

7. Mao’s playmates 
could get feisty, Dr. Li 
says. Once the chairman and a 
young lover got into a shouting 
match when he wouldn't let 
her marry and she accused him 
of being a corrupt bourgeois 
womanizer. She threatened to 
go public but was talked into 
apologizing. 

In short, the impression 
Clancy gives of little girls 
tearfully awaiting deflow- 
ering seems exaggerated. 
Nonetheless, was Mao a dirty 
old man? You bet. More from 
Dr. Li: 

• Mao "was happiest 
and most satisfied with 
several young women 
simultaneously sharing 
his bed,” Li writes. “He 
encouraged his sexual 
partners to introduce him 


to others for shared orgies, 
allegedly in the interest of 
his longevity and strength.” 

• Mao chose handsome 
young men as personal 
attendants, who among 
other duties were expected 
to massage his groin 
nightly to help him fall 
asleep. “For a while I took 
such behavior as evidence 
of a homosexual strain,” Li 
says, "but later I concluded 
that it was simply an 
insatiable appetite for any 
form of sex.” 

• Mao was a carrier of a 
parasitic STD but refused 
treatment, spreading the 
disease among his partners. 
He further refused to 
bathe or clean his genitals, 
receiving only nightly 
rubdowns with hot towels. 
“I wash myself inside the 
bodies of my women,” he 
told Li. For what it’s worth, 
he apparently also never 
brushed his teeth. This may 
not sound like a kink to you, 
but you didn’t have to kiss 

So, was the great leader 
a sexual predator? Yeah. 
Pedophile? No. Virgin deflow- 
erer? Probably on occasion, but 
there’s little evidence it was a 
regular thing. These may be 
fine points, but that’s what we 
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G ood riddance, I thought as I 
patrolled the city streets in 
my taxicab. We had made it 
through January, the cruelest 
month for us cabdrivers. Year in and year 
out, my revenues always dip during the 
post-holiday doldrums. For most of the 
month, the college students are still on 
break, and that 
never helps, but 
mostly it's that 
people are broke 
and hung 
— emotionally 
and otherwise 
— from the year- 
end festivities. By 
early February, 
most everyone 
has recovered 
(or perhaps 
forgotten), and 
the nightlife picks 
up, which translates to more customers 
for this hackie. 

A tall brunette hailed me and jumped 
into the backseat. She was well put 
together — perhaps a bit heavy on the 
eye shadow for my taste, but it was all 
working for her. She did seem out of 
sorts, though. 

She said, “I live on Victoria Drive, 
OK?” 

“Yup, that's fine,” I said, and steered 
up the Main Street hill. "So, you got a 
rooting interest in the game tomorrow?" 
I asked. 

It was the night before the Super 
Bowl, and I'd been putting that question 
to many of my fares. This is America, 
after all. 


My customer gave a dismissive toss of 
her hand, saying, “I could not care less, 
and will definitely not be watching." 

“Well, then,” I said, “enjoy the chicken 
wings while you watch a chick flick 
tomorrow.” 

“That’s more like it,” she said, 
managing a smile. 

As we passed 
through Gracie’s 
Corner, the woman 
let go an audible 
sigh, whispering, 

I chuckled and 
said, “Are we talking 
about one specific 

know — the whole 
species?” 

“Well, the ‘whole 
species’ isn’t all that 
great, to tell you 
the truth, but I’m talking about the fine 
specimen I happen to live with.” 

“Hey, I understand. I hope you and 
your man work things out. I mean, after 
the Super Bowl.” 

After I dropped off my customer, 
the rest of the night went smoothly — a 
steady flow of business and much talk of 
chicken wings and point spreads. Around 
last call at the bars, I picked up a good- 
looking man who requested a ride to the 
airport neighborhood. He had a shaved 
head and wore a tailored, black woolen 
overcoat — a macho and snappy look. 

“Could I run something by you?” he 

Why taxi takers solicit advice 
from their drivers is a question I’ve 


WHY TAXI TAKERS SOLICIT 
I0VICE FROM THEIR DRIVER! 

IS A QUESTION 
11 GRAPPLED WITH 
FOR YEARS. 


grappled with for years. Isn't that more 
appropriate to ask of friends, priests or 
shrinks? Do supermarket cashiers, tax 
preparers and flight attendants face this, 
as well? Or is there something singular 
and soothing about a warm, rolling metal 
vestibule that encourages such behavior? 
I’m still wondering. 

“Sure,” I said, always the amenable 
service provider. “Fire away.” 

“So I’m at this club with my girlfriend, 
and I notice an ex-girlfriend hanging 
out and dancing. It turns out she’s with, 
like, my boys. So, of course, I walk over to 
say hello. It’s nothing. You know — hey, 
what's up, nothing more than that When 
I get bade, my girlfriend is, like, livid, and 
she demands to see my cell. I guess she 
wants to check for texts or something? 
Anyway, I go, “No flicking way — not in 
the club, for sure.' So she storms out.” 

“Aha,” 1 said. “I get the picture. She's, 
like, real jealous. You know, when you see 
her again, talk nicely. If you’re supportive 
and understanding, she might eventually 
be able to move past her insecurity.” 

“Oh, I’ll be nice, but I’m not gonna 
feel guilty for something I haven’t done. 
I’ll never forget when I was about 11, my 
dad came home, probably a little buzzed, 
and he starts play-wrestling with me. 
Then he suddenly gets real serious and 
looks me in the eyes, and says, ‘Son, if 
you ever kill somebody, don’t feel guilty 
about it’ And I live by those words to 
this day. Feeling guilty gets you nowhere. 
Particularly, like I said, when I've done, 
like, nothing wrong." 

Jeez, I thought, the things fathers 
say to their sons. It’s no wonder there 
are problems with the whole species. I 


suppose mothers and daughters have 
their challenges, as well, but I can’t speak 
for the distaff half of humanity. Not from 
personal experience, anyway. 

As we passed Al’s French Frys, I asked, 
“So what street exactly are you on? Just 
keep going to the airport?" 

“Nope, I actually live in the Mayfair 
Park neighborhood. You take the right 
just before the Ethan Allen Motel.” 

As they say in Boston: Then the light 
dawned on Marblehead. 

“Wait a second, man,” I said. “You 
don’t live on Victoria Drive, do you?" 

“Yeah, I do. Why?” 

“Well, I’m pretty sure I drove your 
girlfriend a couple of hours ago. Is she, 
like, a tall and attractive brunette?” 

“Oh, wow — that’s her, dude. How was 
she?” 


“Well, she wasn't pleased." 

I pulled up to the house on Victoria 
Drive for the second time that night. As 
the guy paid the fare, I asked, “Do you got 
big plans for the game tomorrow?” 

“Not really,” he said. “I mean, I am 
gonna watch it. It is the Super Bowl.” 

“Skip it,” I said. “Instead, spend all 
evening watching chick flicks with your 
beautiful woman.” 

“You’re thinking that’ll get me out of 
the doghouse?” 

“It might,” I replied, chuckling a bit. 
“It's worth a shot” ® 
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Your Teen's Substance Use? 
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partner with Dartmouth, 802.864.7423, ext. 310. Or visit www.spectrumvt.org/TIPS. 
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T he house at SO Chestnut Avenue 
has sheets of plywood where the 
windows and doors once were. Its 
green paint has faded, one of its two 
chimneys has started to crumble and 
the screen on a second-floor porch 
flaps in the wind. A sign nailed to the front 
door warns that no one is allowed inside. 

For all its dilapidation, Rutland officials 
point to this boarded-up house — in one of 
Vermont’s most troubled neighborhoods 
— to illustrate a major success in their 
battle against drug addiction and related 

Vermont’s “opiate epidemic” has at- 
tracted plenty of attention since Gov. 
Peter Shumlin sounded the alarm in his 
State of the State address last month in 
Montpelier: calls to action on the treat- 
ment front, laws drafted, the story of a 
rural state drug crisis trumpeted through 
the national media. 

But in the neighborhood of Rutland 
known as the Northwest, that fight has been 
under way for two years. Perhaps nowhere 
in Vermont has the drug problem been more 
devastating than the area tucked between a 


ALL HANDS ON DECK 


How officials 
in Rutland are 
combining forces 
to fight drug abuse 

BY MARK DAVIS 
PHOTOS BY CALEB KENNA 



tidy green park known as Pine Hill Park and 
a mildly resurgent downtown. 

Distinguished by large, multifamily 
homes that suggest a more comfortable 
past, the Northwest has become the target 
of a campaign that may point the way for 
other Vermont communities. Rutland 
officials and activists have developed an 
approach that trains laser-like focus on in- 
dividual properties where drug problems 
are inclined to take hold. 

This time last year, the landlord of SO 
Chestnut had all but abandoned his prop- 
erty, and drug addicts had moved in, police 
say. There was one bathroom and almost 
no furniture in a building that held as many 
as 30 people on any given day. Cars with 
out-of-state plates came and went at all 
hours. Neighbors complained of smashed 
windows, car thefts and visible drug use. 

“There was more traffic there than the 
highway,” said neighbor Michele Mailhiot, 
who began writing down visitors’ license 
plate numbers and sending them to police. 
It was a one-house ghetto in an otherwise 
law-abiding neighborhood, sharing the 
block with well-kept homes, a school, a 
church and a doctor's office. 


How did Rutland officials shut it down? 
Through the creative use of crime data 
in a communitywide effort that extends 
beyond law enforcement to include treat- 
ment providers, mental health counselors, 
even housing inspectors. 

“If we’re going to tackle the substance 
abuse problem, it's all hands on deck," said 
Rutland Police Chief Jim Baker. 

“We have not been in denial, we can’t 
arrest our way out of the problem,” said 
Rutland Mayor Chris Louras. "Parcel by 
parcel we can turn the street around, and if 
we can turn a street around, we can turn a 
neighborhood around.” 

Number Crunching, 
Problem Solving 

A “bastardized land-use map,” as Baker 
calls it, hangs prominently on the wall 
behind his desk. It divides Rutland into 
four quadrants, with a sergeant assigned to 
each. The Northwest leaps off Baker's map 
in bright orange. 

In late May, Rutland began digitally 
mapping every crime and call for service in 


Most officers on duty that night streamed 
to the downtown store, but two officers 
decided to head in the opposite direction, 
to 24 1/2 Cottage Street in the Northwest 
neighborhood. Nobody had called 911 from 
the home, and there were no tips that the 
robbers might be there. But calls for service 
at that address had spiked of late, police said, 
mostly for nuisance or noise disturbances. 
Police suspected drug activity. 

When officers arrived at the house, 
they found a man and a woman sitting 
inside their car — a silver Jeep Liberty 
with a spare tire on the back. According 
to court records, Patrick Blodgett, 26, 
confessed that he had been respon- 
sible for that night’s robbery and the 
ones before it; his companion, Arabella 
Babcock, 21, said she was the getaway 
driver for most of them. After Blodgett 
robbed the market, the two had driven 
to the Cottage Street home, bought five 
bags of heroin and shot up inside the 
Jeep, they told police. 

Blodgett told police he never would 
have used the knife against a person; he 
just needed money to support his heroin 




There’s not a single person whose life 
in Rutland County has not been impacted 
by opiate addiction one way or the other. 


the city, in partnership with the Vermont 
Center for Justice Research. Officers log 
the location, time and nature of every law 
enforcement call, along with names of 
people they come across, into a system that 
generates maps of city “hot spots.” 

Everything — from arrests to family 
fights, noise disturbances to suspicious- 
person calls — gets entered into a com- 
puter system. Every two weeks, Baker and 
his colleagues, along with prosecutors, do- 
mestic violence and mental health coun- 
selors, even Rutland’s building inspector, 
gather in the police station to discuss the 
hot spots and what they might mean. 

Just before 9 p.m. on January 22, a call 
came in to the Rutland police station for an 
armed robbery at the downtown Granger 
Street Market & Deli. A man wielding 
a knife and obscuring his face inside a 
hoodie had made off with $100 cash. 

The call came as police were search- 
ing for someone who had robbed four city 
convenience stores in recent weeks. Police 
received one encouraging lead that night: 
A witness said the robber had jumped into 
a silver Jeep Liberty with a spare tire on 
the back. 


addiction. (Blodgett and Babcock, both 
residents of the neighborhood, have 
pleaded not guilty to nine charges of rob- 
bery with a weapon and are currently 
being held in Marble Valley Regional 
Correctional Facility in Rutland, according 
to court documents.) 

“We don’t necessarily look for crime,” 
Baker said. "The first thing we look at is 
locations where we have been called for 
service.” 

Contacted by Seven Days, the owner 
of 24 1/2 Cottage Street said that he had 
installed security cameras at the property 
and saw last year that strangers were 
visiting it. Rudy Petruccelli of Valhalla, 
N.Y., said he spent a significant amount of 
money fixing the home and praised police 
for their work. 

“We had this influx of people, I don’t 
know where they are coming from,” 
Petruccelli said. “I’m trying to get the place 
cleaned up. It's tough in Rutland, because 
people are struggling to pay rent, and then 
we have people come in and try to sell 


‘All Hands on Deck’ 

Police Work 

When Baker took over the Rutland Police 
Department in January 2012, it wasn't a 
data mapping kind of operation. Baker, 
who had retired as head of the Vermont 
State Police in 2009, said he inherited a 
department that was focused on racking 
up arrests. Meanwhile, crime in the city 
was getting worse, quality of life was de- 
teriorating — and the relationship between 
cops and citizens was at an all-time low. 

(In the years before Baker arrived, three 
officers had been accused of watching 
pom on the job. Another officer resigned 
after allegations surfaced that he had fired 
a pepperball launcher — similar to a paint- 
ball gun — at a drunken, handcuffed man 
who was inside a holding cell.) 


the police department’s call list to find 
criminal offenses. 

Of the 13,000 annual calls for service, 
Rutland police learned that 73 percent — 
including 84 percent of the disorderly con- 
ducts and assaults and 80 percent of the 
city’s thefts — came from the Northwest 
neighborhood. 

The Northwest is home to about 6,000 
of Rutland’s 17,000 residents. Most of 
the houses are at least 2,000 square feet 
and three stories high, built for the large 
middle-class families that once dominated 
the neighborhood. 

“It was Mayberry,” said Chestnut 
Avenue resident Bob Holland, who re- 
turned seven years ago to the streets where 
he grew up. “This neighborhood was just 
stunning." 

The problem, just about every official 
says, is that far too many of those large, 


rotting homes are surrounded on either 
side by well-maintained homes that would 
sell for three times their assessed value in 
other Vermont towns. Those abandoned, 
blighted homes have provided what Baker 
calls the “infrastructure just below the 
surface” for a network of local drug addicts 
and the dealers, many from out of state, 
who come to feed their habits. 

Blighted Properties, 
Blighted Lives 

In March 2013, a group of Rutland officials 
and volunteers applied for a three-year, 
SI million federal grant to help finance a 
coordinated effort between government 
agencies and citizen groups to help police 
tackle the drug problem. 

Project VISION, short for Viable 
Initiatives and Solutions through 


clinic in Rutland. West Ridge Center 
for Addiction Recovery, run by Rutland 
Regional Medical Center, immediately took 
in 130 patients, many from the city, and ex- 
pects its caseload to swell to 400. 

At the clinic, addicts receive a daily dose 
of methadone, a drug designed to wean 
them offheroin and other opiates. They also 
receive counseling and support services. 

“There's not a single person whose life 
in Rutland County has not been impacted 
by opiate addiction one way or the other,” 
said Rutland Regional's director of psy- 
chiatric services Jeff McKee, himself a 
Rutland native and Northwest resident. 

Many of West Ridge's initial patients 
were Rutland residents who had been 
traveling, via car or public transporta- 
tion, every day to the nearest clinics in 
Brattleboro or West Lebanon, N.H. Others 
had given up on ever getting help. 



“ “It was the football game where the 
9 goal was to score more points, make more 
5 arrests, drive your numbers up, ask for 
5 more cops — that will solve the problem," 
Baker said. “The problem is, it wasn't solv- 
ing the problem." 

w The new chief, with backing from city 
5 hall and outside consultants, implemented 
z a data-oriented approach. While common 
3 in major cities in other states, it was un- 
usual for Vermont. 

The shift yielded some surprising find- 
ings. The top calls for service in Rutland 
were not for drugs, or fights, or even thefts: 
In a city often stigmatized as crime ridden, 
g the top three categories were citizen dis- 
h putes, followed by animal complaints and 
§ family problems. One had to go far down 


proud homes have been converted from 
single-family residences into multiunit 
apartments. Only 32 percent of homes 
in the Northwest are owner occupied. 
Investors own the rest, and many of the 
landlords and property management com- 
panies are based elsewhere. Some have 
failed to invest in the buildings, officials 
said, or given up all together. 

The median price for a house in 
the neighborhood now stands at about 
$115,000. At tax and foreclosure sales, 
some have gone for less than $25,000. The 
poverty rate at the neighborhood elemen- 
tary school stands at 85 percent, according 

The transformation has given the area 
an odd, checkerboard feel. Decaying, 


Involvement of Neighborhoods, attracted 
representatives from each of the stake- 
holder groups: police, the probation and 
parole office, domestic abuse groups, 
mental health advocates, housing agen- 
cies, and drug treatment providers. 

The organizers didn’t get the 
Department of Justice grant — Detroit 
did — but members of Project VISION 
continued to gather every two weeks in the 
Rutland police station to discuss the city’s 
problem spots. Police Chief Baker turns 
away no one; the room is usually crowded 
with 30 or 40 people. 

Officials celebrated in November when, 
after years of struggle with would-be neigh- 
bors, the Vermont Health Department 
finally managed to open a methadone 


“The desperation on the faces of the 
people who first came in was extreme," 
McKee said. “It was people saying, ‘If 
we don’t get in treatment, we’re going to 

Thirty-two-year-old “Tom” was among 
them. Before the clinic opened, the father 
of a young child spent three to four hours 
a day traveling to the methadone clinic in 
West Lebanon. His acceptance into the 
Rutland clinic, he said, has made it easier 
to spend time with his family and rebuild 

Tom recently moved to Castleton, 
though, to escape the heroin problem in 
Rutland, where he spent most of his adult 
life. “I can’t live down here," he said in an 
interview outside the clinic. 


“It’s had a big impact on the community 
and anybody who needs help," Tom said 
of West Ridge. “It’s 130 people that aren't 
committing crimes, buying drugs off the 

Rutland police responded to 37 over- 
dose calls last year. High on his chest, Cpl. 
Tim Tuttle wears a small bar with yellow, 
red and white stripes. He earned it in 2012 
for saving a life. 

On a recent patrol through the 
Northwest, the Rutland-born cop pointed to 
where it happened: a tanning salon. A young 
man had shot up heroin, entered the salon 
and climbed into a tanning bed, where the 
drug began shutting down his body. 

Tuttle and another officer responded, 
pulled him out of the bed and managed to 
revive him. He hasn't seen the man since, 
Tuttle said, but heard that a few days later 
that the addict had overdosed again. 


pavement on Cleveland Avenue, Tuttle saw 
a pickup truck with out-of-state license 
plates pull into the driveway of a house 
that, he said, officers have reason to believe 
is home to drug activity. He pulled out a 
scrap of paper and a pencil and scribbled 
down the plate number to later feed into 
a database. 

“We’re not violating anyone’s rights; 
we're just writing down information. A 
lot of arrests have come from good intelli- 
gence," Tuttle said. “Being a police officer, 
most of our suspicions are correct. I’m 
sorry, but they are. I’ve seen overdoses. 
I’ve seen dead people. If we can stop that 
from happening, I'm going home feeling 

“I've taken children away from fami- 
lies because of the drug problem," Tuttle 
added. “They’re not selling Girl Scout 
cookies. I'm sorry to say.” 


owners who are struggling to keep up with 
mortgages and property taxes. Rutland 
then plans turn those properties over to 
nonprofit groups to fix up and resell to 
responsible owners, or knock them down 
to create more green space. There’s talk of 
offering low-interest loans to owners who 
can't afford repairs but would work to keep 
up their properties. 

Last year, Louras made the building 
inspector a full-time position and empow- 
ered inspector Bob Barrett to issue more 
citations for building code violations — in 
hopes of scaring off deadbeat landlords. 
The city last year acquired its first house, 
on Pine Street, through a tax sale. It spent 
six months in court evicting a tenant who 
wouldn’t leave and is now trying to figure 
out what to do with the house. 

The redevelopment authority last 
year prodded state lawmakers to pass a 


How does that work? Last spring, 
when police determined that 50 Chestnut 
Avenue seemed to be generating problems, 
Barrett piped up at a biweekly VISION 
meeting: He had been documenting code 
violations at the house and leaving tickets 
that had gone unpaid. (The owner of the 
home listed in city records did not respond 
to messages left at the Vermont phone 
number listed on the front door of the 
house.) 

Police didn’t have evidence to justify 
any arrests, but the team settled on a new 
strategy: They would use city ordinances 
to simply shut the building down. Another 
regular VISION attendee, the fire chief, 
doubles as the city’s fire marshal, and is 
empowered by law to close buildings and 
evict tenants if living conditions are unsafe. 

And so on August 30, a team of rep- 
resentatives from the city's zoning, fire 


They're 
not 
selling 
Girl Scout 
cookies. 
I'm sorry 
to say. 



“The sad part of the situation is these 
people know they are slowly killing them- 
selves,” Tuttle said, adding, “if not quickly.” 

Tuttle spends much of his time driving 
through the Northwest, keeping an eye out 
for anything that seems out of place and 
trying to build a rapport with the residents 
he knows belong there. 

"They’re still good families here, there’s 
still hardworking people,” Tuttle said as 
he drove slowly up Library Avenue. He 
approached a neglected, two-story home 
with white fading paint. “And then, boom, 
that house, overdose in the bathroom.” 

Seconds later, he passed a blighted 
house on Maple Avenue. “Overdose, found 
a spoon, heroin bag, needle.” 

As he navigated the bumpy, cracked 


Safe Houses 

Rutland’s housing and planning agen- 
cies are also heavily involved in the fight 
to reclaim its neighborhoods. The city, 
along with the Rutland Redevelopment 
Authority, has created maps noting every 
blighted and abandoned home and is ad- 
dressing them one by one. 

The Northwest has 21 vacant homes, 
34 that are delinquent in paying taxes, 
and 18 that are in the process of foreclo- 
sure. Police say nearly all of them have, at 
various points, popped up on their calls for 
service list 

The city hopes to eventually buy back 
properties, either through tax sale or 
foreclosure, or by purchasing them from 


law allowing cities to create tax incen- 
tives for prospective owners who fix up 
blighted homes. The city can now freeze 
the assessed value of a property for up 
to five years, Rutland Redevelopment 
Authority executive director Brennan 
Duffy said, allowing owners to plow 
money into repairs without having to 
pay higher taxes for adding value to 
their properties. 

In a state where many communities are 
desperate to build more affordable housing, 
Rutland’s best bet lies in “de-densifying,” 
Duffy said. The city needs fewer low-cost 
apartments that, especially in a struggling 
economy, attract a transient population. 
A return to more single-family homes, he 
said, is the key to restored stability. 


and police departments descended on 
the building, advised tenants of how they 
could secure emergency housing, and shut 
the place down. 

Neighbors say calm has been restored, 
and even skeptics of the most recent 
effort to fix Rutland say they have become 
converts. 

"I was that guy who said, ‘Oh great, 
here we go again,”’ said Matt Prouty, the 
sergeant in charge of Northwest Rutland 
and a resident of the neighborhood. 
“When you start to see the successes, you 
don’t realize how much you miss having a 
plan until you have one.” © 

Contact: mark@sevendaysvt.com. 


Twice-Told Tale 



BY AMY LILLY 

T he most moving part of Thomas 
Christopher Greene's novel The 
Headmaster’s Wife comes after 
it ends. In his acknowledgments, 
placed last, Greene writes that the book 
is dedicated to his daughter Jane, who in 
2009 was bom “far too early” weighing 
two pounds, without functioning lungs. 
She lived six months. 

Greene considered his daughter's brief 
existence to be a “miracle.” No less of one 
is the author's ability to write a novel in- 
spired by an unimaginably heartbreaking 
experience. Greene, who has taught writ- 
ing and literature, has served since 2008 
as founding president of Vermont College 
of Fine Arts in Montpelier, where he lives 
with his wife and 7-year-old. In the course 
of sitting by his newborn’s bedside, he 
writes, “What began as one novel eventu- 
ally became a very different one, a novel of 
grief.” 

The Headmaster’s Wife is about grief in- 
asmuch as it involves the death of a much 
older child and the struggle of that boy’s 
parents to process their loss. But it's also 
a page-turner. It’s written with seemingly 
effortless clarity — you’ll finish in a matter 
of hours — and structured with a mid-book 
twist that leaves the reader scrambling to 
reassess all that came before. 

Already that summary is giving away 
too much. But at least one can start with 
the basics. The book has four central char- 
acters: the headmaster, Arthur Winthrop; 
his wife, Elizabeth; their son, Ethan; and 
Elizabeth’s first love, Russell Hurley. 

We first meet Arthur wandering naked 
in Central Park, clearly in an unstable 
frame of mind. At the police station, he de- 
clares that he can explain his behavior only 
by starting “at the beginning." And so we 
are off on the middle-aged headmaster’s 
narrative of his affair with an 18-year-old 
student named Betsy Pappas at Lancaster 
School, the elite Vermont boarding school 
where they both lived. 

Arthur, who attended Lancaster as a 
student while his father was headmaster, 
has an authoritative but unreliable nar- 
rative voice. He has a drinking problem, 
it’s revealed, and a son who did not turn 
out to be the incipient third Headmaster 
Winthrop, as Arthur would have liked. 
Ethan joined the army at age 18. 

But Arthur barely alludes to Ethan’s 
apparent death. Instead he chooses to tell 
the police about a different teenaged boy, a 


handsome scholarship basketball star with 
whom Betsy fell in love, leaving her head- 
master rebuffed. From here the story begins 
to take a horrifying turn. But, before it does, 
Arthur's practically absent wife, Elizabeth, 
appears and collapses in his arms, wracked 
with grief, sobbing, 'Wake up, Arthur ... I 
know someone is still in there.” 


It's not clear what she means until 
the narrative switches to an omniscient 
point of view, beginning with an account 
of Ethan's last moments in Basra. This 
two-page interlude appears at the center 
of the novel, which would seem to signal 
an emotional center, too — the blow from 
which Arthur cannot “wake up.” Oddly 


— 

enough, though, the crux of the story lies 
further back, in the days when Elizabeth 
and Arthur began dating as students at 
Lancaster. After the Basra interlude, the 
rest of the novel is dedicated to detangling 
Arthur’s story via that of his wife. 

Such a set-up would seem to prom- 
ise an equally complicated character in 
Elizabeth. At the very least, Greene has set 
himself the almost impossible task of ac- 
counting for how she came to marry some- 
one like Arthur. Disappointingly, however, 
Elizabeth does not speak in her own 
voice, nor does she emerge as anything 
other than a foil for illuminating Arthur's 
complexities. 

This she does by embodying a string 
of cliches. After her freshman fling with 
Arthur, Elizabeth “likes having a boyfriend 
now, the headmaster’s son, and she won- 
ders if everyone knows they have done it, 
and while she does not want to be branded 
as that kind of girl, she secretly hopes they 
do.” When she moves on to Russell, “she 
likes how small she feels next to his bulk." 
Later, she feels ambivalent about having 
children but “falls in love" with breast- 
feeding when she does. 

Arthur himself can’t think beyond cli- 
ches when characterizing Betsy. “It starts 
with the most innocent of gestures,” he 
begins his confession to the police. “She 
does something girls the world over do. 
She uses her long fingers to pull strands of 
straw-colored hair behind her ears.” 

“Innocent," “straw-colored," “the 
world over”: There is nothing unexpected 
in Greene’s smooth prose (unless you 
count the plot twists), nothing to make the 
reader pause and marvel at a passage. 

Of course, many a book is success- 
ful without the luminous writing of, say, 
Marilynne Robinson, whose Housekeeping 
plumbs depths of grief untouched in 
Greene’s book. The problem is that it’s 
hard to feel deeply for characters whose 
own emotions and expectations are 
shaped by such flatly mainstream language 
as Greene’s. The Headmaster's Wifi maybe 
an entertaining, absorbing and quick read 
about the ravages of grief, but it falls short 
of making the reader feel that grief. ® 
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Perfect Pages 

At Holzer Book Bindery, repairing old volumes is a labor of love 

BY ETHAN DE SEIFE | PHOTOS BY OLIVER PARINI 


A ny author who gets a publish- 
ing deal these days knows the 
importance of e-books: Many 
readers now opt for pixels over 
ink. At Holzer Book Binder)' in Hinesburg, 
though, the book's the thing. Owner 
Marianna Holzer, a third-generation 
bookbinder, appreciates books as objects. 

Her love for beautiful volumes and the 
increasingly rare craft of making them by 
hand is evident in her shop, located on 
the ground floor of her home. The place is 
filled with drawers of old metal typesetting 
letters, rolls of buckram and leather, and 
hand-operated, cast-iron book presses. 

Many of the hand tools that Holzer, 58, 
uses were inherited from her father, Albert, 
and grandfather, Ulrich, both of whom ran 
bookbinding shops in Boston. Both men 
were known not only for the high quality 
of their work, but for their personal in- 
vestment in the books they repaired. Said 
Holzer, “My mom used to say that people 
would bring their books to have them 


bound at the Holzer Bindery, but they'd 
have to wait until everybody in the family 
had read the book before they got it back." 

As a child, hanging around her father’s 
shop, Holzer picked up many of the finer 
points of this specialized art. A career shift 
in the early 1980s brought her to Brown’s 
River Bindery, an operation that started 
in Jericho, then moved to Essex. Holzer 
worked her way up to various supervisory 
positions within the company. 

When Brown’s was reorganized and 
folded into a larger bindery called Kofile, 
Holzer decided the time was right to set 
up her own business. As it happened, her 
mother had recently moved out of the 
downstairs apartment in Holzer’s home. 
That freed up the cozy space that, in 2008, 
Holzer turned into her own bindery. To 
honor her family’s craft legacy, she still 
uses the logo from her grandfather’s shop. 

Though Holzer can and does create 
entire bound volumes from scratch, most 
of her projects are repairs, often on the 


YOU CAN'T DO 
IT BY MACHINE. 

MARIANNA HOLZER 


Holzer has multiple sclerosis, which 
can make such detailed work difficult, so 
she’s glad, she said, to have assistance from 
her husband, folk musician Rik Palieri. In 
between his concert tours, Palieri helps 
out on the larger binding orders, includ- 
ing the municipal records of a number of 
Vermont towns. (Holzer is reluctant to say 
which ones.) 

Palieri professed admiration for the 
kind of beautiful, hand-bound books that 
Holzer Bindery produces. The couple has 
preserved and bound their own cherished 
keepsakes, such as an original program 
from one of Buffalo Bill's Wild West shows. 
Palieri’s own daily journal is a huge, green, 
handcrafted volume that would look right 
at home on the shelves of a city planning 

Repair jobs come into the bindery in 
what Holzer described as a “steady but not 
overwhelming supply.” Every one is differ- 
ent, and, she said, without first inspecting 
the book, it’s difficult to estimate the cost 
of the repairs. Prices per piece range from 
about $100 to more than $1,000. 

“It will depend on what 
needs to be done, what the 
customer wants, if we are 
trying to save all the origi- 
nal material or make a new 
cover, and then that will 
depend on whether it is in 
leather or imitation leather," 
Holzer explained. 

Demonstrating her craft 
to a visitor, Holzer smiled 
and laughed frequently. She 
took particular delight in 
the gold stamper, with which she embosses 


beloved literary heirlooms of private cli- 
ents. She can fix torn pages or create new 
ones for old books, trimming new folios, 
stitching them into signatures and as- 
sembling them into custom 
bindings. 

During Seven Days’ visit 
to the bindery, Holzer was 
performing surgery on some 
old, careworn, hardback 
copies of two of L. Frank 
Baum’s Oz novels. The client 
who’d brought them wanted 
to resuscitate the books for 
sentimental reasons, and 
they needed a great deal of 
attention. Nearly all of both 
books’ pages were brittle, tattered and 
detached from their bindings, from which books’ spines and covers with shiny letters 
the glue had long since cracked and flaked and designs. With this device, Holzer can 
off. Still, Holzer estimated the job would also turn strips of scrap leather into per- 
take her just a couple of days of mending, sonalized bookmarks, mementos that she 
and only an hour or two to sew the pages gives visitors to the binder)', 
back together. Holzer’s shop — along with the handful 



of other small bookbinders scattered 
around the state — embodies the spirit 
of quality artisanship associated with 
Vermont. Case in point: Holzer mentioned 
a client from Houston, Texas, for whom 
she bound a memorial Bible. Its owner 
had found Holzer Bindery online and 
chosen the company specifically because 
of its Vermont location, she said; to him, 
this guaranteed careful craft. 

Over cups of tea served beneath the 
cuckoo clock in her kitchen, Holzer talked 
with Seven Days about the fine art of fine 
books. 

SEVEN DAYS: How did you get started 
in the bookbinding business? 

MARIANNA HOLZER: My father was 70 
when I was bom — 30 years older than 
my mother. I was pretty young when 
[his bindery] was still going in Boston. 
He closed the business in 1960, when he 
was 80, and moved to southern Vermont, 
to Putney. He passed away when I was 11, 
and my mom set up a little bindery later, 
when I was in high school, in the base- 
ment of our house. She taught me a few 
basic things. 

I went to UVM, [where I] studied plant 
and soil science. I got a job at Four Seasons 
Garden Center [in Williston], I kind of 
got sick of that, and found out that there 
was this small bindery [Brown's River 
Bindery] in Jericho, and went to see them. 
That's how it began. 

SD: What are all these tools used for? 
MH: The board shears are basically a 
huge paper cutter; the guillotine, which 
needs to be super-sharp, is for trimming 
the edges of a book’s pages. I use a lot of 
mending tissue, which is a Japanese tissue 
used to fix rips and tears. The rounding 
or backing hammer — one of my father’s 
tools — I use for rounding a book’s spine. 
One of my favorite things to do is the gold 
stamping, which presses down on a thin 



piece of Mylar covered with 22-carat gold. 
That’s how you decorate a binding, letter 
by letter. 

SD: What services do you offer? 

MH: One thing I do here is deacidify 
paper. Anything before the mid-1800s was 
printed on rag paper, which holds up quite 
well. Newer paper is made with wood pulp, 
and we didn’t know until more recently 
how acidic it was. It gets really brittle and 
cracks when you turn the pages. So we can 
deacidify the paper, and it’ll stop the pro- 
gression of [the decay] — though it won't 
bring it back [to its original condition], 

SD: Bookbinding is such a niche field. 
What challenges does your business 
face? 

MH: It seems to me, in some ways, books 
are becoming more precious as people 
realize they have certain books that they 
want to preserve and pass on. Bibles are 
one thing. It’s cheaper to buy a new one, 
but [the owner has] written all over it 
Children’s books — people have grown 
up with a book. And cookbooks! People 
have written in them, or they have their 
mother’s cookbook. The newer versions 
they don't like as much. 

These days, newer bindings are single 
sheets that are just glued in. When you 
open them up, they sometimes crack and 
fall apart. And those are kind of hard to 
fix, because they don't have enough of the 
margin that’s necessary to drill the holes 
for stitching. Older books tend to be in 
better shape. 

SD: How does having MS affect your 
work as a binder? 

MH: I just get really tired sometimes. It’s 
almost like I’m walking through mud or 
something. It’s a big effort to do things. It’s 
also dexterity, fine motor control. 

SD: Are you concerned about the new 
all-in-one machines that can print a 
book from a digital file and then bind 
it? 

MH: Not particularly. You see a book, and 
you never think what goes into making it 
They [bind books] by machine nowadays. 
But if you want to repair a book, you can't 
do it by machine. © 
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Visit boltonvalley.com for details and times. 

Indoor Amusement Center open every day 
during Vermont Week. 
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I n 1939, Burlington’s Cathedral 
Church of St. Paul solicited recipes 
from its female parishioners for 
a cookbook. Among those who 
responded was Marion Brown, who ac- 
companied her handwritten recipe for 
orange cake with an illustration of an 
orange slice Her family recipe called for 
baking a plain cake, then pouring orange 
juice over it for flavor and moisture. 

“I didn’t expect to live this long,” 
says Marion Thorpe, nee Brown, as she 
recalls that recipe today. At 98, she is 
one of the few living locals who remem- 
ber the first edition of St. Paul’s Out of 
Vermont Kitchens. The local-cooking 
staple, which reproduces recipes in the 
parishioners’ handwriting, is currently 
celebrating its 75th year in print. 

Thorpe’s voice is strong, with no hint 
of a quaver. She lives on her own and still 
cooks for herself, though she says she 
doesn’t turn down an occasional offer of 
soup from neighbors. 

In her younger years, Thorpe was 
assistant state supervisor for home 
economics. She got her master’s degree 
in administration and didn’t many' until 
she was 66, when her widowed neigh- 
bor, Norm Thorpe, proposed. “I climbed 
over the fence, and he said he was in love 
with me,” Marion Thorpe recalls. 

Now Thorpe is on her own again, 
but St. Paul’s on Burlington's Cherry 
Street has remained a constant in her 


life. And, for many traditional local 
cooks, Out of Vermont Kitchens has 
been a constant, too. 

Today, Alice Rouleau, the church’s 
treasurer, is in charge of distributing 
the book. She says that in 1939, St. Paul’s 
joined forces with Trinity Episcopal 
Church of Rutland on the project. "Both 
of them really needed all the money 
they could produce at the end of the 
Depression,” Rouleau explains. 


the state to bookstores and gift shops. 
It’s a quirky novelty, complete with 
cutesy drawings of Camel’s Hump and 
a quote from Calvin Coolidge. For more 
modern cooks, the church has released 
an updated version called Vermont 
Kitchens Revisited, in which the recipes 
are printed and refined. “A little bit 
more attention is given to good nutrition 
and not so much to butter and cream,” 
Rouleau says. 


THE BOOK INCLUDES RECIPES THAT WOULD NOW BE UNHEARD OF. 

SUCH AS THE CHRISTMAS SALAD" CONSISTING OF LEMON 
JELL-0 FILLED WITH CRANBERRY, “NUT MEATS” AND CELERY. 


Sales were good and, according to 
Rouleau, the book became a standard 
in local homes. In 1951, the church put 
out a new edition with more Burlington- 
sourced recipes to replace ones from 
Trinity. Publication was funded primar- 
ily by ads in the back of the book. They 
touted now-bygone businesses such as 
Kenwood Dairy Bar on Shelburne Road 
and Kieslich’s Market on North Avenue, 
which boasted “housemade sauerkraut, 
brisket and corned beef." 

Now without ads, the 1951 edition 
of Kitchens is still printed by Queen 
City Printers and distributed all over 



Thorpe’s orange cake recipe never 
made it into the book. Still, she some- 
times leafs through Kitchens to remem- 
ber the women she knew in years past 
“Many of them are gone now,” she says 
with a hint of regret. 


But their recipes live on. The dishes 
range from refined beef in red wine to 
long-marinated sauerbraten (the latter 
in a segregated section labeled “Men’s 
Recipes”) to dishes that would now be 
unheard o£ such as the “Christmas Salad,” 
consisting of lemon Jell-0 filled with 
cranberry, “nut meats” and celery. All are 
tastes of times and places now long gone. 

We talked to the families of some 
of the 1951 contributors to learn about 
the women behind the recipes, the 
perfect handwriting and the adorable 
illustrations. 

Elaine Little 

SWEDISH MEATBALLS 
Bom in 1921 in Rutland as Elaine Bums, 
Elaine Little is now 92 and resides at 
Shelburne Bay Senior Living. Little has 
dementia, but her daughter, Margaret 
Cicchetti, says her mother still remem- 
bers lending her recipes to the cookbook. 

Little had more than most. Her con- 
tributions include the Swedish meat- 
ball recipe reproduced here, as well as 
French turnovers (cream-cheese pastry 
filled with jam or jelly, accompanied by 
an illustration of an upside-down Folies 
Bergere dancer) and peach pie. 

Little wasn’t the only one in her 
family to write out recipes for the book: 
Her mother-in-law shared her veal loaf, 
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Back to the Grindstone 

WHATS COMING TO WINOOSKI'S WATERWORKS SPACE? 

Before Winooski’s Main Street became a sophisticated 
restaurant row, Waterworks Restaurant was the crown 
jewel in the town's culinary scene. The huge menu 
of simple American fare was beside the point. Diners 
flocked to the two-floor restaurant in the Champlain 
Mill for its soaring ceilings and tables feet away from the 
rapids of the Winooski River. 

Since its closure. Waterworks has lam empty for 
close to a decade, falling into disrepair that discouraged 
restaurateurs from filling the nearly 7,500-square-foot 
space. But by the end of this year, diners may get a new 
opportunity to 
enjoy a meal 
while watching 
the rushing 
waters. 

Landlord 

BRIAN TARRANT of 

MyWebGrocer 
says that when 
his company 
took over the 
building in 2011, 
he cleaned up 
the Waterworks space in the hope that a restaurateur 
might come in and make it over. And he had one in mind: 
pizzeria veritA co-owner david abdoo. 

Abdoo, who already has an office in the Champlain 
Mill, says he’s still in “stage one” of planning the restau- 
rant Before starting major construction on the historic 
space’s “beautiful skeleton,” he needs to pick a concept. 
Abdoo says he hopes the perfect chef will help steer 
him in the right direction, but he doesn’t expect to lean 
hard on any single cuisine. “A mix of all flavors is what’s 
happening in food, anyway,” Abdoo says. He anticipates 
that the menu will involve “integrating cultures and 
tastes — something mainstream with a lot of flavor.” 

Abdoo’s goal is to open the restaurant by the end of 
2014, though he says he’s not rushing. “There’s great 
responsibility to the Winooski community and the space 
itself,” he explains. “That’s the idea: to take this respon- 
sibility and do something perfect.” 



Rising Up 

PHOENIX TABLE & BAR 

According to Frida’s 
Taqueria & Grill co-owner 
jack pickett, it was “a legal 
situation” with the building’s 
owners that forced him and 
josh bard to close the popular 
restaurant last September. 
But the Frida’s team had a 
trick up its sleeve: Pickett 
and Bard were already reno- 
vating 1652 Mountain Road, 
former home to Whiskers 
and Gracie’s restaurants. 

Soon the long-dormant space 
will rise again as phoenix 


Bard calls the menu 
“regional American” with 
local ingredients. “We don’t 
want to be tied to any one 
thing, but we don’t want it 
to be schizophrenic, either,” 
the chef explains. Instead, 
the fare will be a trip across 
the U.S. The menu hasn’t 
yet been solidified, but Bard 
hints that fried chicken and 
fried green tomatoes will 
represent the Southeast, 
while Frida's fans will enjoy 
Southwestern fare. New 
England classics will be on 
offer, too. 

Bard says the unifying 
thread between Phoenix and 
Frida’s is reasonable pricing, 
though he plans to feature 
a few dishes on the higher 
end, as well. The team hopes 


to transport Frida’s bustling 
downtown cocktail scene 
to the Mountain Road with 
a new “big, nice, open bar,” 
Bard adds. Expect Phoenix to 
take flight before spring. 


Drink Up 
(Soon) 

SOUTH END BREWERY AND 
CIDERY AIM FOR SPRING 
OPENING 

The lower end of Pine Street 
is inching closer to becoming 
pub-crawl territory as two 
beverage-based businesses 
prepare for opening this 
spring. 


Behind 703 Pine Street, 
the partners in queen city 
brewery have gleaming 
Minnetonka Brewing tanks 
in place; they recently used 
a forklift to hoist a 1951 
International Harvester 
truck called Ethyl onto a 
platform in the middle of 
the room. It presides over 
the U-shaped mahogany bar 
from Burlington’s shuttered 
Ethan Allen Club, behind 
which a bank of taps will 
dispense the brewery's beers. 

After a test run this week, 
partner paul hale — who will 
double as brewer — expects 
Queen City to start selling 
growlers, bumpers and pints 
of beer by mid-March. While 
he and paul held, phil kaszuba 

and MAARTEN VAN RYCKEVORSEL 


are still planning their exact 
mix of brews, one is set: 
Landlady Ale, an amber- 
colored extra-strong bitter. 

A bit farther north on Pine 
Street, a fresh coat of white 
paint covers the interior of 
the former U-Haul facility 
where the guys behind citizen 
cider will open a 50-seat bar- 
slash-tasting room in March. 

Co-owner kris nelson 
says he and his partners are 
still deciding what kind of 
food they’ll serve with their 
cider. But they know what 
they want in the space: a 


long wooden bar, a window 
that offers a glimpse of the 
production floor, enormous 
garage doors looking out 
onto Pine Street and the 
Adirondacks beyond, and an 
outdoor deck. 

Pine Street may need a 
few more crosswalks soon. 
“We’d love one with the sign 
of a guy holding a growler,” 
Hale jokes. 





BAR & SHOP 

Drink . Shop . Learn 


Tasting 

Thursday, 
February 20 

Spain, off the 
beaten path. 

Reservations required. 

Call or email to reserve your spot. 


126 College St., Burlington 
vinbarvt.com 

Wine Shop Mon-Sat from 1 1 
Wine Bar Mon-Sat from 4 


Explore the cuisine 
of Italy here in Vermont 
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and two sisters-in-law also contributed. 
Little’s father-in-law even printed Out 
of Vermont Kitchens at his George Little 

Cicchetti says that Little learned to 
cook in the kitchen at “the co-op house," 
Sanders Hall, where she lived while at- 
tending the University of Vermont. In 
her empty-nest years, Cicchetti goes on, 
Little went to antique shops and garage 
sales and created a business of refur- 
bishing and reselling furniture. 

But she doesn't particularly remem- 
ber her mother being a stellar cook. “It’s 
funny, because she’s fantastic at so much 
other stuff,” says Cicchetti. “She always 
cooked a lot, but it was never like, “Wow!’ 
She always acted like it was still the 
Depression and we had to eat macaroni- 
and-cheese or a casserole every night.” 

Ruth Rees 

GRANDMA REESES MOLASSES 
COOKIES 

Ruth Rees passed away in 1998, but her 
molasses cookie recipe hasn't died. Her 
daughter-in-law, Maureen Rees, says it 
originated with Ruth’s mother-in-law. 
Now Maureen and her grown children 
make the cookies for nine grandchil- 
dren, who range in age from 5 to 17. 



Janice Ramsey 

BUTTERSCOTCH PECAN SQUARES 
As far as Bea Ramsey can remember, 
her mother-in-law, Janice, didn't do 
much cooking. “She did not like to 
cook,” corroborates Janice’s son, John, 
now 82. 

Janice had other pursuits in mind. 
After graduating from Smith College, 
she taught French in the Burlington 


Who was Ruth Rees? Maureen says 
that her mother-in-law's life was a love 
story to the end. She had a degree but 
chose to stay home and cook for her 
children and her husband, Frank. “They 
were crazy in love, those two,” Maureen 
Rees says. They passed away in the same 
rehab facility 48 hours apart. 

The couple’s legacy of love lives on in 
the ginger)' cookies their family shares. 
Staying home and cooking was Ruth’s 
“destiny," says Maureen. 



school system. In 1925, she married 
the boy who’d grown up across North 
Prospect Street from her, Lee Ramsey; 
they had three children. 

John Ramsey remembers the smell 
of freshly baked bread coming from 
his mother’s kitchen while his father 
worked as president of Vermont 
Hardware Wholesale on Flynn Avenue. 
Apparently, baking wasn't as distasteful 
to his mother as cooking, but Ramsey 
says that her great love was music. 
A classical violinist who also sang in 
community choirs, Janice died in 1981. 

John grew up to wed Bea, a woman 
who enjoys the kitchen. She prepares 
her mother-in-law’s butterscotch 
pecan squares, as well as other recipes 
from Out of Vermont Kitchens, in the 
very same space where Janice once 
cooked them. For the Ramseys, neither 
the food nor its setting has changed 
much since 1951. © 

INFO 

Service League of St. Paul s Cathedral of 
Burlington, Queen City Printers, 360 pages. 

Kitchen Publications, 282 pages. $19-95. 
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Crumbs 

LEFTOVER FOOD NEWS 
Winooski is in the doughnuts, mlc 
bakeshop opened last Friday at 25 
Winooski Falls Way, fully stocked 
with loaves of bread, croissants, 
Stumptown Coffee and five different 
doughnut varieties. 

Co-owner Laura Wade says that, 
while the bakery currently stays open 
daily until 3 p.m., those hours will soon 
expand to 7 a.ra. to 6 p.m. 


Twelve veterans gathered at King 
Arthur Flour Baking Education Center 
last week to learn how to bake bread. 
They donated the loaves they produced 
to the weekly veterans’ farmers market 
inside the VA Medical Center in White 
River Junction. 

The veterans — who had 


variously served in Korea, Vietnam and 
Afghanistan — kneaded whole-wheat 
dough into loaves and rolls. 

“Several vets came up to me after 
the class to thank us for putting on a 
program like this, and for giving them 
an opportunity to help their fellow 
veterans (via the bread donation) while 
learning a new skill,” wrote Julia Reed, 
KAF’s public relations coordinator, 
in an email. "I didn’t expect to be as 
moved as I was, but you could tell that 
it meant a lot to them to be out in the 
community doing something like this.” 

The event was part of KAF's “Bake 
for Good” initiative. 


CONNECT 



Food and Bar 
Catering 

for both off premise and 
in house events 

— db 

Private event space located in Colchester just off exit 1 16 




Hehearsal Vinnera! 


Unlimited flatbread, salad, & 
chocolate pizza for dessert. 
—Wine and local beer on tap! 


FLATBREAD PIZZA 

PRIVATE PARTIES 


AUGUST FIRST BAKERY 

149 South Champlain St, Burlington 

Contact Us! friends@augustfirstvt.com 
vrww.augustfirstvt.com 

(802) 540-0060 



Spiking Your Supper 

Local chefs recommend ways to cook with spirits by corin hirsch 


I n 1895, when a young French 
waiter named Henri Charpentier 
splashed brandy into a pan of 
crepes intended for future king of 
England Edward VII, the pan erupted 
in flames — and Charpentier inadver- 
tently introduced flambe into modern 

Or so goes the story, which may be 
apocryphal. Either way, for most of 
us, cooking with alcohol is limited to 
deglazing a pan with white wine or 
splashing sherry into a pot of soup. 
But on a recent frigid Monday night 
in Hardwick, chef Harrison Littell 
of Claire’s Restaurant & Bar demon- 
strated a third way to use booze in the 
kitchen. 

At the request of his neighbor, Todd 
Hardie of Caledonia Spirits, Littell rolled 
out a meal that not only was sourced 
almost entirely in Vermont but also 


incorporated Caledonia's Barr Hill Gin 
or Vodka in every course — often in mul- 
tiple ways. 

For a delicate onion-cheese galette, 
Littell seared the allium in fat “to bring 
out the sugars," he told diners, before 
adding Barr Hill Gin to the poaching 


BECAUSE OF ALCOHOLS VDIATHIIY. 

IT CAN QUICKLY OVERWHELM 
A DISH IF NOT USED SPARINGLY. 


liquid. “Then I flamed off the alcohol, 
leaving a nice, bitter spice flavor.” He 
combined the onions with whipped 
Cellars at Jasper Hill Landaff and Alpha 
Tolman cheeses before foldingthe spiked 
mixture into galette pastry. 


It didn’t stop there: Littell tossed 
Pete’s Greens sprouts in a rosemary vin- 
aigrette spiked with Barr Hill Vodka (see 
accompanying recipe) and anointed each 
mini-galette with the dressed sprouts. “I 
had cooked the vinaigrette down until, 
again, it just left the bare essence [of 
the spirit], a slight perception on your 
tongue,” he said later. 

For his entree, Littell poached 
brown trout (raised at Wheelock's 
Mountain Foot Farm) in gin- and herb- 
laced bouillon, then served the fish 
over silk}' parsnip puree and an earthy 
mound of sauteed chard. He drizzled 
the entire thing with a beurre blanc 
that was also gin-enhanced. As a gar- 
nish, Littell crisped the fish’s skin into 
a coral-like “trout bacon.” For dessert, 
he plated a magnificent curl of crisp 
Pavlova in a jammy pool of warm blue- 
berries kissed with gin and Caledonia 


Spirits Elderberry Cordial, then 
finished it with a drizzle of lavender- 
blossom syrup. 

Despite the ample booze in each 
course, the alcohol was hardly de- 
tectable — just a snap of acid here or 
a hint of juniper there that somehow 
seemed to elevate the other flavors. 
Since alcohol evaporates at a lower 
temperature than other liquids (173 
degrees Fahrenheit, versus 212 degrees 
for water), most of it burns off, Littell 
pointed out. Alcohol is also a molecu- 
lar wonder in cooking: It binds with 
both the water and fats in food so that 
it accentuates aroma, tenderizes pro- 
tein and increases depth of flavor, even 
if most of it has evaporated by the time 
a dish hits your plate. 

Yet, because of alcohol's volatility, 
it can quickly overwhelm a dish if not 
used sparingly. “As you learn in kitchens, 



Fermentation with Sandor Katz 

July 7-18, 2014 


Take two weeks this summer to study 
the art and science of fermentation with 
Sandor Katz, the James Beard award 
(inninq author of The Art of Fermentation. 


i w | Students will make a wide variety of fermented 

ft V foods and beverages and will learn the basics 

j y B ^ - -jy of how to ferment almost anything. 

For more information, please visit: 

.sterlingcollege.edu/ summer 

Sterling College 


Working Hands. Working Minds. 
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intense flavor, and 
the first few times 

overpowering,” he 
said. 

Littell had a simi- 
lar experience with 
sambuca. “One time, I 
tried to make a glaze with 
it, and [the glaze] turned 
out extremely astringent and 
bitter,” he said. “Like every' other 
experience in this industry, it's trial 

Because of alcohol’s extreme flam- 
mability, Litteli and Paine advise 
home cooks to use spirits gingerly — 
deglazing with alcohol can result in 
disaster if not handled with care. “It’s 
pretty impressive how explosive it 
is,” said Paine. “Flambes are cool in a 
professional setting, but kind of scary 
at home.” 

Paine advised turning off the heat 
source when deglazing with gin or 
other spirits; once you add the liquor, 
wait until it stops bubbling to put the 
pan back on the heat. Littell’s tip: 
Microwave the liquor until you see 
vapors, then add it to the dish. 

At that Caledonia Spirits dinner 
at Claire’s, every dish had layers of 
beguiling flavors, and each paired 
magnificently with the “restorative” 
gin cocktails mixed by the other guest 
of honor, Warren Bobrow. The spirits 
writer was in town to visit Hardie 
and sign copies of his first book. 
Apothecary Cocktails: Restorative 
Drinks From Yesterday and Today. By 
the end of the meal, as we finished off 
our Thai Gin Fizzes, it would be fair to 
say we had partaken of booze all night 
— yet not a single person swayed as we 


INFO 


you can always add more, but 
you can’t take it away," ob- 
served Douglas Paine, chef 
at Burlington's Juniper and a 
frequent wielder of spirits in 
the kitchen, whom I called a few 
days after the dinner at Claire’s. 

Though many people would rather 
sip expensive gin or vodka than use 
it in their dinner, such preparations 
require only a tiny amount of booze. 
“They [spirits] can be great ways to 
enrich a sauce or extract flavor," said 
Paine, who uses them in marinades, 
sauces and flambes. “Any' time you use 
liquor, the alcohol evaporates quickly 
and, when it burns off, you get the 
pure flavor of the product.” 

Gin is a key ingredient in one of 
Juniper’s signature dishes, a pan- 
seared juniper-roasted quail, which 
Paine currently serves over caramel- 
ized apples and turnips with a ha- 
zelnut gastrique. He also drizzles gin 
over salmon to help cure it, which, 
he said, adds a “raw gin flavor” to 
the final product. Last summer, he 
crushed plum pits and added them to 
local vodka, then let the mixture sit 
for a few months to create an intensely 


BARR HILL VODKA & 
ROSEMARY VINAIGRETTE 
Courtesy of Harrison Littell 


flavored extraction. “It’s great in 
fondue,” Paine said — and can substi- 
tute for decent kirsch, which he’s had 
a hard time finding in Vermont. 

Not all spirits cook up gracefully, 
though, at least at first. Paine recalled 
trying out rose brandy given to him by 
chef Steve Bogart when Paine worked 
as the sous chef at Waterbury Center’s 
Michael’s on the Hill. “It had a really 
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112 Lake Street • Burlington 
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Voice of a Nation 

Before she became a singer-songwriter, Fatoumata Diawara was a dancer and 
an actor. Echoes of these former professions manifest onstage, where the Mali- 
born performer moves with confident grace. Currently based in France, she 
is known for her captivating vocals and a powerful stage presence. Diawara 
wowed international audiences at last year's globalFEST in New York City with 
a choreographed mix of funk, rock and socially conscious lyrics. Fiercely loyal to 
her native country, the rising talent uses her strong voice to protest a civil war in 
which Islamist-controlled areas ban music. 

FATOUMATA DIAWARA 

Friday, February 21, 8 p.m., at Flynn MainStage in Burlington. $15-40. Info. 863-5966. 
nynntlx.org 



Wintry Mix 

With more than 900,000 annual attendees, Montreal en Lumiere is one of the 
world’s largest winter festivals. This 10-day frozen fete features more than 200 
events, including visual art, film, live music, fine dining, theater, comedy and 
more. The diverse offerings transform the city’s downtown into a multiflavored 
venue, complete with outdoor sites and sounds and intimate indoor spaces. 
Foodies take advantage of culinary gems from top international chefs and 
sommeliers, while families join the fun with kids’ activities. Capping off the 
revelry, the Nuit Blanche lights up the night and entertains folks in style with 
installations, exhibitions, concerts and dancing. 

MONTREAL EN LUMIERE 

and Sunday, February 23, from 9:30 am; Monday. February 24, through Wednesday, 
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Coming of Age 


In 1891, German dramatist Frank 
Wedekind penned Spring Awakening. 
Deemed too controversial for its time, 
the work didn't debut onstage until 
15 years later. Of its many adaptations 
since, a 2006 Broadway tour earned 
the play eight Tony Awards. So what’s 
all the fuss about? For starters, the 
hard-hitting drama confronts aspects 
ofteenagesexualityincludingsexual 
abuse, same-sex attraction and 
unwanted pregnancy. A Grammy 
Award-winning, alt-rock score 
powers this unflinching portrayal of 
adolescence. Seen through the eyes 
of high school students, it explores 
the complex relationship of rebellion, 
vulnerability and emotional repression. 


I f the name Chicago City Limits 
brings to mind the famed 
Second City comedy troupe, the 
similarities are not a coincidence. 
George Todisco and other actors 
founded the company in 1977 while 
studying with Second City. In 1979, 
the troupe relocated to New York 
City, where it remains — with name 
unchanged. Dubbed "the perfect 
masters of improvisation" by the 
New York Times, the ensemble 
has its own off-Broadway theater 
and has performed there more 
than 10,000 times. Their secret to 
success? No two shows are alike. 
Audience prompts propel one-of-a- 
kind theatrics ranging from plays 
and stories to game shows and 
mini-musicals. 




calendar 


LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT S 




7? K°3ien nity Why should you hire 
■B Academy our Culinary Graduates? 

a Vermont Foodbank partnership ' 


Reliability • Knowledge • Dedication 



CKA is an intensive 13-week culinary job training 
program located in Barre & Burlington. Since 
2009. over 108 students have graduated from 
CKA and well over 80% have been successful in 
finding employment. 

The hands-on instruction and college level 
academic work required of these students makes 
them ideal candidates for a position in the 
culinary industry. 

CKA is accredited to provide qualifying graduates 
9 college-level academic credits. 


>ve staffing needs? Contact the CKA chef instructors to find the right employee for your kitchen! 
A Burlington: 802.540.2571 , cka@cvoeo.org • CKA Barre: 802.479.1053, cka@cvcac.org 



GRADUATE PROFILE 

1. Thirteen consecutive weeks of 
working in a high volume production 
kitchen - 6 hours of instruction and 
production daily. Every student utilizes 
the latest commercial tools and 
equipment to produce quality entrees 
and side dishes daily. 


2. ServSafe certification training. 


3. Extensive knife skills experience. 


prioritize production lis 


6. Hands-on knowledge of vegetable 
cookery, soups, sauces and salad 
making. 


7. Basic meat handling and cooking 


8. Fundamentals of baking. 


lo. Life skills training on ho 1 
in a team, solve problems ar 
resources and time. 



Refresh your 
reading ritual. 

Flip through your favorite local newspaper 
on your favorite mobile device. 

(And yes, it's still free.) 


9 AppStore 


Add Seven Days to your iPad/iPhone 
Newsstand for free at sevendaysvt.com. 


§ 


S 

I 





calendar 




music 

FATOUMATA DIAWARA: Hailing from Mali, the artist 



Flynn MainStage. Burlington. B p.m. $15-40. Info. 

RED. BLACK & GREEN REVOLUTIONARY ECO- 



SUMMIT SCHOOL SHOWCASE: Mark Legrand's 



outdoors 

OUTBACK SNOWSHOE TOURS: See WED.19. 


DAMASCUS KAFUMBE: The Middlebury College 



DAN MORGENSTERN: In The Revolution That Was 



DEB FLANDERS ft PETE SUTHERLAND: The folk 




'SPRING AWAKENING': Jamie Horton directs this 



ID. Info, BB5-5494. 


VERMONT VAUDEVILLE: The Northeast Kingdon 



words 

WORDICRAFT: EXPERIMENTAL ART RHYMES: 



SAT.22 





GOUACHE: IT'S A PAINT!: Lydia Littwin guides 



'MANET: PORTRAYING LIFE': Art lovers go behind 



comedy 

CHICAGO CITY LIMITS: New York City's famed 



community 


CENTRAL VERMONT HUMANE SOCIETY BIRTHDAY 






SATURDAY FIBER GROUP: Locals work on knitting. 



dance 

THE MEANING OF THE MASKS': See FRI.21, 3 & 8 










FIND FUTURE DATES + UPDATES AT 


CODEACROSS B TV/INTERNATIONAL OPEN DATA 

HAM-CON: VERMONT HAM RADIO & TECHNOLOGY 

Burlington. 8 a.m.-2 p.m. $8. Info. 879-6589. 

LIVE BIRDS OF PREY PERFORMANCE: Raptors from 

The Schoolhouse, Sugarbush Resort, Warren. 4:30- 
6 p.m. $7-12. Info. 800-537-8427. 

SNOWSHOE, SKI & SIP: Equipment demos, mulled 

985-8222. 

fairs & festivals 

CHOWDAH FEST & SILENT AUCTION: Piping hot 

$5. Info. 626-9696. 

MONTREAL EN LUMIERE: See THU.20, 9:30 a.m. 
OWL FESTIVAL: Visitors have a hoot with games 


WINES OF FRANCE DINNER: Foodies please their 

WINTER WINE & DINE: Participants work up an 


MICHELE FAY BAND: Led by the accomplished 


health & fitness 

GENTLE YOGA WITH JILL LANG: Students get their 

Library, Williston. 1-2 p.r 
R.I.P.P.E.O.: 

Burlington. 9-10 a.m. $10. Info. 578-9243. 

STRUCTURAL INTERVENTIONS: An exploration of 

from their bodies. 50 Court Street Middlebury. 


free for kids ages 3 and under. Info. 359-5001. ext. 


CHAMPFEST: See WED.19. 

LETGO YOUR MIND: Legos in Motion allows 


'AIN'T THEM BODIES SAINTS': David Lowery's 2013 

Free. Info. 443-3168. 

'GIRL ON A BICYCLE': See FRI.21. 5:30 & 7:30 p.m. 
'NEBRASKA': See FRI.21. 5:30 & 7:30 p.m. 

WOODSTOCK VERMONT FILM 

Woodstock. 3 & 8 p.m. $5-11. Info, 


'ALL ABOUT BUTTER’ CULINARY DEMO & WINE 

Resort Warren. 4 p.m. Free. Info. BOO-537-8427. 

CAPITAL CITY WINTER FARMERS MARKET: Root 

Montpelier. 10 a.m.-2 p.m. Free. Info. 223-2958. 

NORWICH WINTER FARMERS MARKET: Farmers 

Saturday 10 a.m.-l p.m. Free. Info. 384-7447. 

RUTLAND WINTER FARMERS MARKET: More than 

Center. Rutland, 10 a.m.-2 p.m. Free. Info. 753-7269. 

SKI VERMONT SPECIALTY FOOD TOUR: Skiers and 

Snow Bowl. Hancock, 10:30 ajn.-2:30 p,m. Prices 
vary. Info. 223-2439. 



Hall Theater. Middlebury. 7:30 p.m. $10-20. Info. 

JAMES CARTER ORGAN TRIO: Accompanied by 

FlynnSpace. Burlington. 7 & 9:30 p.m. $26-30. Info. 
863-5966. 

UTUYA BAY. SUBVERSIVE INTENTIONS & 

207-449-7991. 


RED. BLACK & GREEN REVOLUTIONARY ECO- 
MUSIC TOUR: See WED. 19. Haybarn Theatre. 
Goddard College, Plainfield. 8 p.m. $12-15. Info. 


BIRD MONITORING WALK: Adults and older 

BRIAN BILL MEMORIAL CHALLENGE: Participants 

OUTBACK SNOWSHOE TOURS: See WED.19. 

OWL PROWL: Whoo’s out there? Explorers ages 10 


OPEN TOT GYM & INFANT/PARENT PLAY TIME: 

PLAY ON! STORY THEATER SATURDAY: 


SATURDAY STORY TIME: 


STORY EXPLORERS: CHAMP: Does the famed 

Lake Champlain, Burlington, 10:30-11 a.m. Free with 
admission. $9.50-12.50. Info. 877-324-6386. 

music 

BRIAN MCCARTHY QUINTET: Trumpeter Ray Vega 


WINTER WEEKEND: Folks visit cows, sheep and 


seminars 

3D PRINTING. DESIGNING & SCANNING WITH 

GENETIC GENEALOGY: PART I: Ancestry 


Meathead Films. Bolton Valley Resort 4-8 p.m. 

$19 lift tickets; $2 refreshments; cash bar. Info, 
434-6804. 

VERMONT SENIOR GAMES NORDIC STATE 
CHAMPIONSHIPS: Cross-country skiers hit 

preregister. Info. 878-5256 or 496-6687. 

talks 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF RACE': Janet Davis leads 

theater 

'ADAPTED': See THU.20. 7:30 p.m. 

'THE FOX ON THE FAIRWAY': See WED.19, 7:30 p.m. 
SPRING AWAKENING': See FRI.21. 

'SWEENEY TODD': See FRI.21. 8 p.m. 


SAT.22 » P.52 



SEVEN DAYSIES 


P\ 


noenjx 

O O K S 


THU 20 JENNIFER MCMAHON: 
7PM THE WINTER PEOPLE 

newest literary thriller. 


THU 6 CORIN HIRSCH: FORGOTTEN DRINKS 
7PM OF COLONIAL NEW ENGLAND 

THU 13 HARVEY AMANI WHITFIELD: 

7PM THE PROBLEM OF SLAVERY IN 
EARLY VERMONT 


TUE 11 BEDTIME MATH PARTY 


| ) www.phoenixboolts.biz w ) 





Hearing Is Believing 

CALLUSTODAYTO SCHEDULEA 
COMPLIMENTARY CONSULTATION! 


Adirondack 

Audiology 

Offices in: Cole he 


HOPKINS CENTER 
FOR THE ARTS 


MUSIC DEPARTMENT RESIDENCY 

The Movement of 
People Working 


with NEIL LEONARD saxophor 
Berklee Interdisciplinary Arts 
Institute Guitar Quartet 


THU I FEB 27 I 7 PM 

ROLLINS CHAPEL 


INFLUENTIAL NYC-BASED 
INTERMEDIA ARTIST/COMPOSER 


PHILL 

NIBLOCK 


Pulsing soundscapes 
accompany powerful 
projected imagery 


hop.dartmouth.edu 603.646.2422 
Dartmouth College I Hanover, NH 0 






LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SE 


Free. Info. 443-3168. 

Starr Library, Mlddlebury College, 4:30 p.m. Free. 
Info. 443-3168. 

PHILIP MURPHY: The former U.S. ambassador 

House. Middlebury College. 4:30 p.m. Free. Info, 
STEVE WORONA: The Information technology 

security in the 21st century. Faith United Methodist 
Church, South Burlington, 2 p.m. $5. Info, 664-3516. 

words 

MARSHFIELD BOOK GROUP: Lit lovers weigh in 

MUST-READ MONDAY: Kaye Gibbons' Sights 

Junction. 6:30-7:30 p.m. Free. Info. 878-6955. 

SHAPE & SHARE LIFE STORIES: Prompts from 


TUE.25 

comedy 


THE FRUGAL FRIDGE: A tour of the store helps 


health & fitness 


STRUCTURAL INTERVENTIONS: See SAT.22, 595 
Dorset Street South Burlington, 5:30-6:30 p.m. 
$20-25; preregister; limited space. Info, 865-4770. 

CHAMPFEST: See WE0.19. 

CREATIVE TUESDAYS: Artists exercise their 


DRAWING DRAGONS ART WORKSHOP: Artist 

878-4918. 

FANCY NANCY PARTY: Preschoolers gather for a 

849-2420. 

MONTPELIER STORY TIME: See FRI.21. 


'SESAME STREET LIVE: ELMO MAKES MUSIC': 


rescue. Flynn MainStage, Burlington, 3:30 &7p.m. 
$19.76-52.46. Info, B63-S966. 


'STAND UP. SIT DOWN a LAUGH': Series veteran 
yuksters Ben Orbison, Will Betts, Sue Schmidt and 
$12. Info. 863-5966. 

community 

'MEDICARE AND YOU: AN INTRODUCTION TO 

Barre, 3-4:30 p.m. Free; preregister. Info. 479-0531. 

dance 

INTRO TO TRIBAL BELLY DANCE: Ancient traditions 

Space. Dobra Tea. Burlington. 6:45 p.m. $12. Info. 

Info. 748-2600. 

SWING DANCE PRACTICE SESSION: Twinkle-toed 

p.m. $5. Info, 448-2930. 

fairs Sefestivals 

MONTREAL EN LUMIERE: See THU.20, 11:30 a.m. 

SNOWFLAKE FESTIVAL: 5ee WED.19. 


film 

'GIRL ON A BICYCLE': See FRI.21. 5:30 p.m. 

KNIGHTS OF THE MYSTIC MOVIE CLUB: Cinema 

'NEBRASKA': See FRI.21. 7:30 p.m. 




WINTER STORY TIME: 

language 

FRENCH CONVERSATION GROUP: Beginner-to- 

Free. Info. 540-0195. 


WED. 26 

crafts 


R.I.P.P.E.D.: See WED.19. 


»-IN KNITTING: Nl 

Williston. 6:30 p.m. Free. Info. B78-491B. 


Junction. 8:30-10 p.m. Free. Info. 203-675-0294. 
TRAPP NORDIC CUP: Cross-country skiers race 


theater 

'ALMOST. MAINE' AUDITIONS: The Middlebury 

Middlebury, 7 p.m. Free. Info, 388-7432 or 735-8041. 

CONVERSATIONS WITH THE WORD WEAVER: 


Public Library, 6-8 p.m. Free. Info, 222-4536. 

'FULL METAL JACKET': Matthew Modine stars in 

7 p.m. Free; first come. First served. Info. 864-7999. 
GIRL ON A BICYCLE': See FRI.21. 5:30 p.m. and 1:30 p.m. 
'NEBRASKA': See FRI.21. 7:30 p.m. and 1:30 p.m. 

food & drink 

WINE TASTING: Oenophiles test the strength of 

Free. Info. 865-2368. 

games 

GAMES UNPLUGGED: See WED.19. 
INTERGENERATIONAL WII BOWLING: Players 


health & fitness 


GENTLE YOGA WITH JILL LANG: See SAT.22. 
MONTREAL-STYLE ACRO YOGA: See WED.19. 
OUR MIRACULOUS HUMAN BODY: Teacher and 

7; preregister. Info. 223-8000. ext. 202. 


MEET ROCKIN' RON THE FRIENDLY PIRATE: See 
MOVING a GROOVING WITH CHRISTINE: See 


NORTH END FUSION: T 

North End Studio A Burlington, 8:30 p.m. $5. Info, 
863-6713, info@vpal-us.org. 

VALLEY NIGHT FEATURING CHICKY STOLTZ: Locals 


fairs Sefestivals 

MONTREAL EN LUMIERE: See THU.20. 11:30 a.m. 

SNOWFLAKE FESTIVAL: See WED.19. 

film 

2014 ACADEMY AWARD-NOMINATED SHORTS: 

movie buffs. Lake Placid Center for the Arts. N.Y.. 
7:30 p.m. $6. Info. 518-523-2512. 

BOOKS TO FILM SERIES: The Passion ofAyn Rand 

BROOKLYN CASTLE’: Katie Dellamagglore's 

Johnsbury.7 p.m. Free. Info. 748-2600. 

CIN$ SALON: Cinephiles screen the 1957 Academy 

Free. Info, 603-643-4120. 

'DIRTY WARS': Jeremy Scahill's award-winning 


10-11 a.m. Free. Info. 878-6956. 

WINTER STORY TIME: See WED.19. 


LGBTOA FAMILY PLAYGROUP: Parents bring 
Development Center. South Burlington. 4:30-6:30 


FARMERS NIGHT CONCERT SERIES: 'THE MUSIC 
OF WORLD WAR I': The Bethany Baritones join 


Statehouse, Montpelier. 7:30 p.m. 


MUSIC PANEL DISCUSSION a CONCERT: Writers 

and HOT Flannel follow. Black Box Theater. Main 
7 p.m. Free. Info, 865-1140. infotPbigheavyworld. 


GREG VITERCIK: The Middlebury College professor 
at Hillcrest Middlebury College, 4:30 pjn. Free. 
KONRAD RYUSHIN MARCHAJ: Zen Mountain 
is No Self? Buddhist Perspectives On Living Dying 

theater 

'ALMOST. MAINE' AUDITIONS: See TUE.25, 7 p.m. 
TUESDAYS WITH MORRIE': Vermont Actors' 

Rutland, 7:30 p.m. $15. Info. 775-0903. 


classes 


) THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS S13.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


body 


ESSENTIAL CONNECTION W/OR. 
JULIETA RUSHFORD. DC. AND 
ANNE CAMERON: Join Dr. Julleta 


75 San Remo Dr_ suite 204. S. 
658-9440-2!?. 


building 




St. Burlington . 

ADOBE PHOTOSHOP: 
PROCESSING: 


TINY-HOUSE WORKSHOP: A 

Cost: 5250/workshop. Location: 
Balters Held, 


burlington city 
arts 

BCA 


536/BCA members. Location: 
BCA Center. 135 Church SL 

DESIGN: ADOBE INDESIGN 


6-12. Mar. 28. 8:30 a.m.-4p.m. 
Cost: $85/person; S76.50/BCA 
members. Location: BCA Clay 

KIDS: FASHION DESIGN: Spend 


ADOBE PHOTOSHOP LAYERS: 


on; S22.S0/BCA members. 


PHOTO: ADOBE LIGHTROOM 


Epson 3880 printer will all be 

Weekly on Wed., Mar. 26-Apr. 

30. 6-9 p.m. Cost: $250/person; 
S225/BCA members. Location: 


PHOTO: B&W DARKROOM: 

Every Mon.. Mar. 24-May 12, 
6:30-8:30 p.m. Cost: 5215/ 
person; ST93.50/8CA members. 




27-May 1. 6:30-8:30 p.m. Co 
$I60/person: S144/BCA mei 


PREPARING YOUR ARTWORK 
FOR EXHIBITION & SALES: Are 






p.m. Cost: 520/person: S18/BCA 


PHOTO: PORTRAITS: Improve 

27-Apr. ?7. 6-9 p.m. Cost: 5175/ 
person; $?57.5 o/BCA members. 


PHOTO: USING A FLASH: Explore 

$ 40/person: $36 /BCA members. 

PRINT: MONOPRINT: Create 

and Chine-colliAa© (thin colored 

Toe. Apr. 1-May 6. 6-8:30 p.m. 
Cost: $180/person; $762/BCA 

Studio, 250 Main 5t.. Burlington. 

PAINTING: ACRYLIC: This 




33 Steward Rd., Ber 

craft 


SHELBURNE 

CRAFT 

SCHOOL 


ALT. FIRING WITH BOB GREEN: 


Apr. 5-6, 10-4 p.m. Cost $240/ 


135 Church St., Burlington. 

SILKSCREEN SLIP TRANSFERS: 

9. 7-3 p.m. Cost $ 20/person; 
$18/BCA members. Location: 
BCA Clay Studio. 250 Main SL, 

SOUND ART Leam the basics oF 


Mar. 8. 9-4 p.m. Cost $140/ 
person: members $85.50. 
nonmembers $95 for model fee: 
$45 For material Fist. Lc 


Mar. 70-24, 6:30-8 :30 p.m. Cost: 
$80/person ; $72/BCA members. 


TARGET MARKETING THAT 
BRINGS IN LOYAL PROFITABLE 
CUSTOMERS!: 1 


FURNITURE RESTORATION: 

8:30 p.m. Cost: $180/person: 
members $ 148.50 . nonmembers 

Shelburne Craft School. 64 


B-TRU DANCE W/DANIELLE 
VARDAKAS DUSZKO: B-Tru Is 


DSANTOS VT SALSA: Experience 


School, 64 Harbor Rd.. Shelburne. 

DRAPED FIGURE PAINTING: 


9:75 p.m. Cost: $10/l-hr. class. 
Location: North End Studios. 294 

Info Tyler Crandall, 598-9204. 

LEARN TO DANCE W/A 
PARTNER!: Come alone, or 


Ciub. 20 Crowley St, Burlington. 
Info: First Step Dance. 598-6757, 

drumming 

TAIKO. OJEMBE & CONGAS!: 

Stuart Paton, co-Founder and 


also avail. $50/mo. Ask about 

Honest Yoga Center 750 Dorset 
SL Blue Mall, next to Sport Shoe 

DANCE STUDIO SALS ALIN A: 

266 Pine St.. Burlington. Info: 


Burlington Taiko Space, 208 
Flynn Ave.. suite 3-G, Burlington 

InTo: Stuart Paton. 999-4255. 

flynn center 

FLYMMARTS 

HOI 


SCENE STUDY: Work on paired 




16 1 Mar. 6 -Apr. 10. 5:45-7:15 p.m. 
Cost: $125/6 weeks. Location: 

Arts. 153 Main St.. Burlington. 
Info: 652-4548. flynnarts.org. 

BREATH AND CORE SUPPORT: 


Burlington, h 

PERENNIAL GARDEN 
POSSIBILITIES: Join Richard 


Mar. 7. 5:45-7:45 p.m. Cost: 522/ 

for the Performing Arts. 153 Main 
St.. Burlington. Info: 652-454B. 

FOSSE JAZZ MASTERCLASS: 

distinctive jazz style, full of 


adults, Fed. 21. 5:45-7:45 p.m. 

Info: 652-4548. nynnarts.org. 


gardening 

HELLSTRIP GARDENING: Kerry 

gardens beautiful. Mar. 1.11:30 
a.m.-l p.m. Cost: SlO/person. 
Location: Gardener's Supply. 128 

660-3505-4, gardenerssupply- 

LANDSCAPE DESIGN FOR 
HOMEOWNERS: Are you an avid 

White, is the answer. Cost: $160/ 
Supply. 128 Intervale R d., 


garden. Mar. 6 & 13. 6-8 p.m. 
Cost: S25/person. Location: 
CVU High School. 369 CVU Rd.. 
Hinesburg. Info: 482-7194. ac- 

RAISEO BED GARDENING: Get 

mate and soils. Feb. 22. 9:30-11 

Garden Center 128 Intervale 

SUSTAINABLE FLOWER 


9:30-11 a.m. Cost' SlO/person. 


helen day art 
center 


Helen Day Art Center 


AWAKEN VOUR CREATIVITY: Are 


Wed.. Mar. !9-Apr. 16. 6-8:30 
p.m. No class Apr. 9. Cost: $95/ 

Location: Helen Day Art Center 
90 Pond St.. Stowe. Info: 253- 


END TABLE WITH BIRCH TOP: 


Helen Day Art Center 90 Pond 
St. Stowe. Info: 253-B35B. edu- 


PAINTING WATER IN 
WATERCOLOR : 

9:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Cost: $90/ 

90 Pond St. Stowe. Info: 253- 

BEYOND THE PENCIL: DRAWING 

Weekly on Tue.. Mar. 25-Apr : 29. 
9:30-11:30 a.m. No class Apr. 15. 
Cost: SlOO/member. $125/ 


Day Art Center. 90 Pond St.. 


HONORING HERBAL TRADITION 




SaL/mo. starting May 3. 9 a.m.-S 
p.m. Cost: $8S0/series. Location: 
Horsetail Herbs, 134 Manley Rd., 


Kelley Robie 893-0521, hthe- 

WISDOM OF THE HERBS 
SCHOOL: Currently interview- 

the Herbs 2014 Certification 


Program, Apr. 26-27. May 24-25. 
Jun. 28-29. Jul. 26-27. Aug. 




Woodbury. Info: 456-81 22 ar 




language 


ALLIANCE FRANCAISE SPRING 
SESSION. VIVE LE PRINTEMPSI: 

TO. Cost: $245/course; $220.50 


Micheline Tremblay. AFLCR 
881-8826. mlchelineatremblay@ 

JAPANESE LANGUAGE 
CLASSES: The Japan -America 
Society of Vermont (JASV) is 

Version, revised 3rd edition (incl. 

Michael's College. 1 Winooski PI.. 

com, jasv.org/language/. 

LEARN SPANISH & OPEN NEW 




$1750: payment plan $187.50 


in Waterbury Center, 585-1025. 


AIKIDO: This circular, flowing 


Valley. 257 Pine St. (across 
from Conant Metal & Light J, 
Burlington. Info: 951-8900, 

AIKIDO CLASSES: Aikido trains 


Vermont Aikido. 274 N. Winooski 
Info: Vermont Aikido, 862-9785. 

AIKIDO IN BALANCE: Leam how 

7i. Cost: $10/class. 


of the world's best, Julio "Foca' 
certified 6th Degree Black Belt, 


Mon.-Fri., 6-9 p.m.. & 5 at, 10 


available. NCBTMB-assigned 
school. Cost $S.OOO/SOO-hour 

Healing 21 Essex Way. suite 109. 
Healing Scott Moylan. 288-8160. 

ORTHO-BIONOMY PHASE S: 


. Sat. S Sun.. Mar 


734-1121, swaffordpersomPhot- 


Location: Tao Motion Studio, 

180 Flynn Ave., Burlington. Info: 
Aikido in Balance, Tyler Crandall . 
598-9204, tylertFaikidoInbal- 

VERMONT BRAZILIAN JIU- 

and children. Brazilian Jiu-Jitsu 
enhances strength, flexibility, 

Jiu-Jitsu training builds and 


8:45 a.m.). Cost: S30/half-day 


4 80 Thomas Rd.. Shelburne. In 


ASIAN BODYWORK THERAPY 


LEARN TO MEDITATE: Through 

Center. 187 S . Winooski Ave.. 



classes 


= CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE S 


) THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS S13.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


LOVINGKINDNESS MEDITATION: 


Wed.. Mar 5. 12 . 19 & 26 & Apr 2 
8:30 p.m. Cost: $100/6 1-hour 


painting 


PAINTING SPRING IN 
WATERCOLOR: Capture the 


THE LANDSCAPE IN OILS: 

Ordman. May 77. 10 a m. -2 p.m. 


BIRDS AND BIROWATCHING IN 






PAINTING WITH OILS: CREATING 
DEPTH IN LANDSCAPES: Use 

painting. Instructor Eric Tobin. 
Apr. 26 . 10 a .m.-2 p.m. Cost $45/ 

Gallery. 22 Barber Farm Rd.. 


Info: Jane Morgan. 893-4447. 


THE OTHER SIDE OF COLOR: 


Mar. 10. 17. 24 & 31. 5-6 p.m. Cost: 




photography 

MIKSANG CONTEMPLATIVE 
PHOTOGRAPHY: BASIC 
GOODNESS & GOOD EYE: 


p.m.. Mar. 22. Cost $360/ 


pilates 


BARSCULPT/MAT PILATES 
CLASSES: Pilates Evolved! High 


Studio 208. 208 Flynn Ave .. suite 




BIRTH FIRST W/DR. MATTHEW 
RUSHFORD DC: A workshop 

75 San Remo Dr., suite 204. S. 
658-9440-211. 

printmaking 


TIPS FOR BETTER DESIGN 
& COMPOSITION IN YOUR 
PAINTINGS: A watercolor 


Zoe Ink Studio. 266 Pine St (The 
Soda Plant). Burlington. InFo: Zoe 
Ink. Zoe Papas. 863-1468. zoe# 


qi gong 


01 GONG FOR PAIN-FREE LIVING: 


exact times./ Cost: $20/1 hour 

Arts Center. 338 Dorset St. S. 




spirituality 


ing March 2014 in Worcester. 


steward of the Earth. Starts Mar. 
31. Cost: $7,800/7 weekend/mo. 


GRANDMOTHERS' COUNCIL 
RETREAT: A beautiful day of 


Cost S250/intro class; $300/ 


TAI CHI AT VTCIT W/ JANET 
MAKARIS: Slow-moving low- 




Mar. 4-Apr. 22, 5-6 p.m. Cost 
$120/serles. Location: Vermont 

1c. suite 204. S. 


YANG-STYLE TAI CHI: The slow 


to be inwardly still. Wed., 5:30 
p.m.. Sat. 8:30 a.m. $76/class, 
560/mo.. $160/3 mo. Location: 
Mindful Breath Tai Chi (formerly 

Heating Center), 180 Flynn Ave.. 


MUSICAL THEATRE 
PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
WORKSHOP: Join Bill Reed and 

Theatre School in New York City 


236 Wild Apple Rd.. New Haven. 
Info: Lightheart Healing Arts, 
Maureen Short 453-4433. mau- 


by Mar. 15; $700/person after 
Vermont, 50 San Remo Dr. S. 


support groups 

PARENTS' EATING DISORDER 
GROUP W/BREE GREENBERG- 
BENJAMIN: Does your child 


well-being 

EMOTIONAL CLEARING W/ 




on Thu.. Mar. 6-Apr. 10. 4-5:30 
p.m. Cost: $2S0/serles. Location: 

Khalsa. 658 9440-211. 


4:30 p.m. Cost: $100/6.5 -hour 


yoga 

BURLINGTON HOT YOGA: TRY 
SOMETHING DIFFERENT!: 

Method Hot Yoga in a 95-degree 




hot; 2-for-l offer. $15. Gi 
North End Studio B. 2£ 


welcome here. Cost: $15/class, 
$130/class card. $S-10/commu- 

Yoga . 20 Kilburn St, Burlington. 

HONEST YOGA. THE ONLY 
DEDICATED HOT YOGA FLOW 
CENTER: Honest Yoga offers 




trainings at the 200- and 500- 
workshops. 525/new student 
or $130/10-class card. SI2/ 
$100/10-cfass punch card. 

ISO Dorset St. Blue Mall, next to 
Info: 497-0136, honestyogastu- 

LAUGHING RIVER YOGA: Highly 




class: $120/10-class card: $130/ 


YOGA ROOTS: Flexible, inflexible. 

you! Skillful, dedicated teachers 

Prenatal. Postnatal (Baby & 

1, 2-3:30 p.m.: Ladles of the 

Kushnik Mar. 5, 5:30-7p.m.; 

The Birth T hat's Right For You 




Burlington. Info: 999-9963. 

EVOLUTION YOGA: Evolution 



JAY ^ PEAK Presents 

NORTH 

MISSISSIPPI 

ALLSTARS 

THURSDAY, MARCH 6TH / FOEGER BALLROOM 
7PM DOORS / 8PM OPENER / 9PM SHOW 


General Admission: $45 
VIP Admission: $100 

For more information and to purchase: 

jaypeakresort.com/Music 
or 802.327.2154 


This event is part of our 12TH ANNUAL MARDI GRAS WEEK 

(March 3rd - 8th, 2014) 


ji/di # 1 / fm 0/1 1 Spring 1014 Schedule 

*V f* w V f f l/f %s\Jm I streaming online: WRUV.org • call the DJ: 802-656-4399 



Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

A 

to 

9 

Tom Tintle -a Sum? 

azzIBIuesI International 

Mama Bear • Child Bearing 
Hits 

5/ioesaze reggae Tor kids 

IK 

AWOL 1 

ROBOT SHUFFLE 

DJ Seth - loli Homings 
Rock/Eclectic 

DJ Lea Jae ■ Mouthful oi 

mrticai mukigmin toast Cavities 
with a heavy helping ofjom 

Corey - lit? Buck Banter's 
Choice 

Dead & Beyond 

»l Justintime - 

On the Cointi of Dark ft Beinont 

RPMiEleclionico 

9 

to 

11 

.1 Palardy-LJ's Dream 

Uli Schnulla-Ho" Lmng 

is Rouno 

Laima - The Floating Head 
Classical of hi Isa 

Renaissance io Contemporary 

Jack Bandit -The Thicket 
D e m o ( Solitude 

psychedelic rhythms 

Sherman - Organic Bribeiy 
IndielA It/Rock 

Slomo ■ The Sleepy Strange 
Easy Indie 

Richard Haggerty - 

, _ Not4Praphet Radio 
-reeform 

11 

to 

1 

Brad Barratt .Dissection 
. Theatre 

SludgelDoom 

Caroline • A Teenager's 

la, i m 

Deb Reger • Norasin 

Naaye mdlgeneous Tracks 

/contemporary & iradidanofr 

DJ Madeline -Madeline's 
What Hike ™ 

when I like it 

DJ Moejose • The Parlance 

fmlh^ofthe oven 

AWOL II 

ROBOT SHUFFLE 

DJ Violet B & Sender - 

M it uJT"' ^° Un ^ 

1 

to 

4 

)J Clux-No Soap Radio 
Rock, funky tunes & more 

« ,.aa 

Life changing music that 

Emily- Among the Daisies 
Folk rock 

Krowne Jules • Till Ladies 
Upbeatldambeot Uve It 
indie crazy 

Spinster-Pit & 

Stinky ■ Retried Queens 
Post genre/Pre snacktime 

Sweet Tea - Total Trash 
Rock n roll music 
(sorry mom A dad) 

11 axe - Lunch 

handsome tracks 

4 

to 

9 

*ud & Theo • Sound 

&anlp‘i!'op f VU " & ‘ ^ 

lah Red - Boricua fan 
Lotrn Music 

DJ Peaches - The Ripest 

Electronic. P'th 
international, trip hop 

Cristina • Spit Fountain 
Emo, hardcore, garage 

Sho Sho & Aqua 
Marina -Sho jhda's Palace 

Sho Sho -Do I Make Too 
Adventures in ,ecl 
competitive toblescapine 

Ian the DJ -The Radio 
.Dot HipHopI & port Show 
international (little bit); 

6 

8 

Jay Paul ■ What in the 
World? 

Vbild jazz, pop, lounge, folk 

DJ Lui "Franeophondemenul 

ImemmmallRoots with o 

French Accent & Beyond 

Joanna - No Ule in the 
West 

International 

DOX ■ Exposure 

Live, Local Musi c 

Tom Ayrej -^Em^tianal 

Nelo Grant -The Cultural 
Independent Bunker 

hip hop & urban groove 

C-LUV - Frosted Tips 

A mix of urban and mck, 
and everything in between 

8 

iS 

>J LIU • Get fresh with 

re sh finds from the web 

Wayne -The Million Dollar 
Folk. Rock Bash 
blues, lazz and beyond 

DJ Vu - Accidental Footsies 

Urban, reggae, electronic 

“sttasss 

Citizen Dem -Kars for the 
Common Man 

|o 22 & Space 

Matt ■ Alternate Universe 

Everything alternative 

Nelo Grant .The Cultural 
Independent Bunker II 
hip flop & urban groove 

■e 

to 

11 

kina- You Are What You Is 

Psychedelic sounds & Mires 
take your TV ate A ear h) 

Sam 1 Am-5™ 1 

Eccen ,nc eclectic 4 Hlm 

Thnllaorc Trout 1 Sills 
Ptijrim • Slaughterhouse |ne 
Future Dad Rock 

Joseph Fiacco -Melanger 

Mix of International beats 

Ruby Tuesday - ftp*' 

Straight jazz classics ™ on 
& funk/sou/ infusions 

Infinite • mi 

Peace, Love, & Politics 

Bis Dog -We Love Radio 

11 

to 

1 

AWOL III 

ROBOT SHUFFLE 

01 ROCkDOVe - Piseon 

Donee - Rock & RPM 

Don’t Co In The Water 

with D. Shady 

Surfing through Hell Fire 

DJ Bennett -Spicy Ginger 
Soul filled tracks Sauce 
for the soul-impaired 

Sasquatch- Reinventing 
JIGGY I 01 ""? Ta P' a 

AWOL IV 

ROBOT SHUFFLE 

AWOL V 

ROBOT SHUFFLE 


1 am to 6 am: The Graveyard - Newbies 4 Experimentation - what you hear is what you get 




Sound Future 


A group of Israeli and Palestinian youths offers hope 
for peace through music 


BY DAN BOLLES 


with Celia Woodsmith, now of 
Grammy-nominated bluegrass 
band Della Mae. Salloway is 
now a member of Boston's 
Billy Wylder, a group noted 
for its fusion of Western and 
Middle Eastern sounds. He's 


“That’s the number-one obstacle to cre- 
ating lasting peace,” he says. When these 
young Israeli and Palestinian musicians 
come together, Salloway adds, incredible 
things can happen. 

“To see their own personal transforma- 
tion, opening their ears and hearts, to work 


Moody Kablawi is a member 
f one such band. Kablawi, 18, 
is Palestinian and formed a hip- 
hop group, the Kablawis, with 
his Israeli friends from Heart- 
beat. The band has recently 
played festivals and clubs on 
both sides of the green line. 

“It's a special experience," says Kab- 
lawi of the Heartbeat program. He joined 
Heartbeat in 2011 and is part of the ensem- 
ble touring in the United States. 

Speaking by phone from his home in 
Haifa, Israel, Kablawi says that prior to 


been working with Heartbeat with people from the other side ... it opens joining Heartbeat he’d had “very few” i 


t variety of capacities s 
2011 and recently completed 
his third trip to the region. 

amazing, per- 


yourmind to the possibilities oftransform- teractions with Israelis. He says being in 


ing the region," says Salloway. 

In addition to smaller, more informal 
orkshops and retreats, the central Heart- 


troduced to Israeli musicians through the 
> life changing. 

“Being a musician is all about being 


sonal, transformative experi- beat programs run for one year. Interested open-minded,” Kablawi says. “Playing ir 


, being exposed to the dif- 
3 ferent layers of the realities of 
life there," Salloway says of his 


A ccording to Neil Young, “Just 
playing a song won't change the 
world." With all apologies to the 
godfather of grunge, the kids 
from Heartbeat respectfully disagree. 

Heartbeat is an organization based in 
Israel that formed in 2007 to connect Is- 
raeli and Palestinian youths through mu- 
sic. For these kids, “just” playing songs 
has become a genuinely transformative 
experience. “Just" playing songs means 
setting aside centuries-old grudges and a 
shared history fraught with hate, violence 
and tragedy on both sides. “Just” playing 
songs means that, one note at a time, they 
are helping to change a part of the world 
where such concepts as hope, peace and 
unity are often in short supply. 

This week, an ensemble of Heartbeat 
musicians, ages 18 to 22, will spread its 
message to Vermont when it plays a run of 
three local shows as part of an East Coast 
United States tour. It will culminate in a 
March performance in front of the United 
States Congress. Y’know, “just" to play 

When Heartbeat land in the Green 
Mountains, they’ll have a tour guide who 
should be familiar to local audiences, Avi 
Salloway. He was one half of the Burling- 
ton-based roots duo Avi & Celia, and later 
the Boston-based band Hey Mama — both 


players are auditioned and typically 
in having some level of musical proficien- 
cy. Mentors at Heartbeat, including Sallo- 
I first experience with the orga- way, help those players explore their musi- 
nization, speaking by phone cal abilities through jam sessions, musical 
from Cambridge, Mass. “I was communication exercises and songwrit- ground, 
really moved.” ing workshops. In doing so, they begin to “We 

On his first trip, he stayed in the green- break down barriers between people who he says. 


Heartbeat helped to show me what w 
possible if you approach even the most se- 
rious problems with an open mind.” 

He adds that music helped him and 
his Heartbeat bandmates find common 


le language, which is 


of Israel, the demarcation z< 
that separates Israelis and Palestinians. 


supposed to like one another. 
“Inherently, there is tension 


subsequent voyages Salloway has which is normal,” says Salloway. “Every- 
been traveling in the West Bank, meeting one is formed by their own experiences, 
with Palestinian kids and working on, as which, especially there, can be dramati- 
he puts it, “guer- cally different. So 

rilla recruiting," or 
person-to-person 
diplomacy', for 
Heartbeat 

“My M.O. was 
to travel with my 
guitar and meet 
people on the 
ground,” he says. 

“Music was my introduction to making ings. Salloway says that pi 
friends, whether it was an underground ends with music. 

“Music is most often the release and the 


WE USE ONE LANGUAGE, 
WHICH IS MUSIC. 

MOODY KABLAWI 


hip-hop party or a rock concert in Ramal- 
lah. Hopefully, I would meet musicians gateway for getting into deep: 
who trusted me enough to listen to what I gether," he say 
had to say and join." 

Salloway says he was able to recruit 
several Palestinian artists that way, many 
of whom are still with Heartbeat. 

He suggests that only about 1 percent 
of the population in the region, either 
Israeli or Palestinian, has the opportu- 
nity for intermingling with the other side. 

That separation and segregation, Salloway 
says, is a major roadblock 
political harmony. 


Kablawi hopes the upcoming U.S. tour 
will not only enlighten American audienc- 
es but help spread the message of Heart- 
beat back home, as well. 

“My hope is that people will see Arab 
Palestinians and Jewish Israelis playing 
together and realize that we can work to- 
excited and curious, gether towards peace,” he says. “It’s impor- 
tant to show people that this can really be 

“This project is about giving a voice 
to the silent majority who really want 
long-lasting peace, but are shunned by a 
which to address small minority who control the narrative 
those mixed feel- through violence and political power,” 
begins and says Salloway. “We’re returning the voice 
to the people, which is what Heartbeat is 
all about: creating some bad-ass music and 
bringing people together.” ® 


But the idea of 
Heartbeat is to cre- 


Over a year, Salloway says that not only 
do tensions between the young musicians 
evaporate, those players often form lasting 
bonds. Many Heartbeat alums continue 
playing together after their programs end, 
sometimes starting other groups. 

“Our greatest success is to see other 
bands form from the Heartbeat expe- 
rience,” says Salloway. “That’s where 
social and you can really start to see the impact of 
the program.” 


GOT MUSIC NEWS? DAN@SEVENDAYSVT.COM = 


s@und bites 



Fired Up 

As we reported a couple of weeks ago, 
funkwagon front man aaron burroughs' 
Old North End apartment was recently 
destroyed by fire. Thankfully, Burroughs 
was able to get out safe and sound. Well, 
safe, at least. Sadly, all of the keyboardist 
and vocalist’s sound equipment was 
ruined. But because Burlington is 
Burlington and we tend to take care of 
our own, the scene is rallying behind 
Burroughs with a blowout benefit show 
at Nectar’s this Thursday, February 20. 
More on that in just a sec. 

Longtime readers know that, on 
occasion, I’ve had a little fun with 
Burroughs over his band’s name. I can’t 
quite call it a pet peeve, but I confess 
that the seemingly ubiquitous trend of 
funk bands using the word “funk” in 
their names causes my eye to do this 
weird rolling thing. Really, it’s a case of 
the pot calling the kettle black. My own 
musical resume includes a pair of local 
ska bands whose names included the 
word ska — ska-ka-doodle dooi in high 
school and then the skamapahrodites 
in college. What can I say? Those were 
experimental times. 

The thing is, I’ve teased Burroughs 
about it only because I really like the 
guy, and knowing he’s a bit of a smartass 
himself, I figure he appreciates the 
gentle ribbing. 1 think he does. Maybe. 

Anyway, my first encounter with 
Burroughs was at a quiet indie-folk 
show some years back in what was 
then Parana's Acoustic Lounge, where 
Burroughs worked — it’s now the 
Three Needs. Following a full band 
set from local songbird maryse smith, 


Brattleboro’s wooden dinosaur took 
the stage and I fully consummated 
my band crush on them. WD played 
some gorgeously melancholy stuff that 
night, and I soon found myself lost 
in their warm, delicate sound in the 
plush, musical opium den that was the 
Acoustic Lounge. 

That’s when Aaron Burroughs burst 

In a break between songs, 
Burroughs, who was working as a 
cocktail server that night, strode 
purposefully to the stage, picked up a 
copy of WD's then-new album, Nearly 
Lost Stars , and addressed a confused 
crowd. 

(I'm paraphrasing from memory 
here, but you’ll get the gist.) 

“All right, you fuckers!" he bellowed 
in his gospel-trained baritone. “Here's 
how this is gonna go down. These fine 
folks are going to keep playing some 
beautiful music.” He gestured grandly 
toward the band. 

“And when they’re done, you 
ungrateful little bitches are gonna fork 
over $10 for this album. Right. Here," 
he continued, tapping his finger on the 

“Because if you don’t, I will not 
serve you your precious Budweisers 
or your prissy Cosmopolitans! Do we 
understand each other?!” 

Silence. 

Then, slowly, a round of nervous 
applause. 



“Thank you!” he shouted, giving 
a little bow and walking offstage. It 
was one of the ballsiest and most 
entertaining things I’ve ever seen at a 
show. And I became an instant fan of 
Aaron Burroughs. 

Fans of Funkwagon would likely 
recognize the sassy bombast I saw from 
him that night. Burroughs carries the 
same energy about him onstage when 
leading his band. And his inimitable 
style, not to mention his powerhouse 
pipes and crack bandmates, make 
Funkwagon a seriously entertaining 
band to watch, silly name or not. 

So because Burroughs doesn't have 
my pulpit to make a case for himself, 

I’m going to borrow a page from his 
playbook to help him out. Ready? 

All right, you fuckers! Here’s how 
this is gonna go down. This Thursday 
at Nectar's, some ass-kicking bands 

— Funkwagon, gang of thieves and 
lynguistic civilans, to name a few — are 
going to play some ass-kicking music. 
And when they do, you ungrateful little 
bitches are gonna fork over $10 to see it. 
Because if you do, all of that money, and 
I do mean all of it, will go to help Aaron 
Burroughs. 

And if you don't ? Well, you'll have 
Aaron Burroughs to answer to. Choose 

In all seriousness, here’s hoping 
Burroughs gets back on his feet soon. 
Because the local scene is a better place 
when he’s rocking — and haranguing 

crowds. 

BiteTorrent 

Moving on, electronic dance music 
fans will want to swing by the next 
installment of the Hoptronica series at 
Red Square on Wednesday, February 
26. In addition to the usual dance-floor- 
busting mashup of local and regional 
hip-hop and EDM DJs, this time around 
the event is highlighted by the return of 
a native son, mike henoerson, aka endo, 
who grew up in Vermont and is making 
waves in international EDM circles. 

In addition to curating a style he’s 
dubbed “future classic" — a melodic 
hybrid of deep house and nu-disco 

— ENDO is regarded as a monster 


For up-to-the-minute news abut the 
local music scene, follow <£>DanBolles 
on Twitter or read the Live Culture blog: 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture. 



BETWEEN THE 
BURIED AND ME 

DEAFHEAVEN, INTRONAUT, THE KINDRED 


/m^BIG change round up 

GREGORY DOUGLASS, MCKENNA d 
LEE & THE MICROFIXERS, AND MORE! 


) I RATION 

HE MOVEMENT, NATURAL VIBRATIONS. 


(D GARY CLARKJR. 


/rkA WINTER BREAK: 
YV GLOW PARTY 


GAGU, JAWS 



fir) BRETT DENNEN 

'Vi- 7 FOY VANCE 


SECURITY PROJECT 


PLAYS PETER GABRIEL 















CLUB DATES : 


WED. 19 

burlington 

ARTSRIOT: Parlsii Quartet: Beethoven, {classical). 
HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: Funkwagon Karaoke. 





MANHATTAN PI 





RED SQUARE: Wild Man Blues. 7 p.m.. free. 
SIGNAL KITCHEN: Soul Clap and Dance OFT. DJ 



Snake Oil? On their latest album, Pythons, Florida’s surfer blood got out of the water and dried off. Under the guise of 
noted producer Gil Norton (the Pixies, Foo Fighters), the band largely ditched the wet, reverb-heavy sound of their previous recordings 
and focused on sharp hooks and more forceful production. The stylistic switch riled up certain critics, leading to mixed reviews from 
those who apparently want the band to make the same friggin’ record over and over again. To which we say, "Hey, more rockin’ for us!” 
Catch Surfer Blood at Signal Kitchen in Burlington this Sunday, February 23 with fort lean and wake up. 


Chittenden county 

THE MONKEY HOUSE: Winooski Wednesday: 
Squimley & the Woolens, (rock). 8:30 p.m., free. 



barre/montpelier 

BAGITOS: Papa GreyBeard. {blues). 6 p.m. 


SWEET MELISSA'S: Wine Down with D. Davis. 


stoive/smuggs area 



northeast kingdom 

THE PARKER PIE CO.: Trivia Night. 7 p.m.. Free. 


outside Vermont 

MONOPOLE: Open Mic. 10 p.m.. Free. 

OLIVE RIDLEY'S: DJ Skippy All Request Live, (top 



THU. 20 


burlington 


HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: Halt & Hall 


MANHATTAN PI 


NECTAR'S: Trivia Mania. 7 p.m.. Free. Oobleck, 





middlebury area 


FO BROTHERS TAVERN: D. 


outside Vermont 

MONOPOLE: The Snacks, (rock). 10 p.m.. Free. 


FRI.21 

burlington 

CLUB METRONOME: ‘No Diggity' '90s Night. 9 p.n 

Free/SS. 



FRANNY 0’S: Slant Six {rock). 9 p.m„ Free. 

HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: Zach Rhoads. 



MANHATTAN PIZZA & PUB: SaFarl. (EDM). 9 p.m.. 






barre/montpelier 

BAGITOS: Mark Daly. Leon Wells. Michael 



POSITIVE PIE: Twiddle, (jam). 10 p.m.. $10. 


stowe/smuggs area 

MATTERHORN: JeFF Pitchell & the Texas Flood. 





middlebury area 


outside Vermont 


SAT.22 

burlington 

CLUB METRONOME: Retronome with DJ Fattie B. 


CD 



GOT MUSIC NEWS? DAN@SEVENDAYSVT.COM = 


s@und bites 


© POSITIVE 

PIE' 

MONTPELIER 



technical innovator, developing myriad 
techniques that push the boundaries of 
what was previously thought possible 
with DJing programs such as Ableton 
and Traktor. His YouTube tutorials 
alone have garnered more than one 
million hits. But you’ve got a chance to 
see him do his thing in the flesh. 


If you haven't read Alice levitt’s piece 
on the documentary film Pirates of 
Tebenkof: Fishing Southeast Alaska 2013 
from last week's issue, you really should. 

Pretty cool, right? Just so you know, 
the film is screening at Hotel Vermont 
this Saturday, February 22, after which 
a pair of killer bands, Asheville, N.C.’s 

FLOATING ACTION and locals PAPER CASTLES, 

will rock out in celebration of the 
film and the fact that tristan baribeau 
(villanelles, doctor sailor) didn't die 
while filming it. 

Last but not least, yet another sign of 
spring! Late last week, the organizers 


of the Waking Windows 4 festival 
in Winooski announced their first 
headliner. And it's a good one: nat 

BALDWIN of DIRTY PROJECTORS playing 

alongside vetiver's otto hauser at the 
Winooski Methodist Church. 

If you’ll recall, following last year's 
festival, I proclaimed WW3 to be the 
“coolest live-music event of the year” 
in Vermont. And with the benefit of 
hindsight, I’m gonna go ahead and say 
I was spot-fucking-on. (For once.) That 
statement is not meant to take anything 
away from our other great fests — 
Discover Jazz, Grand Point North, the 
Precipice, etc. — which are all excellent 
in delightfully different and varied 
ways. Rather, it’s meant to shine a light 
on a festival that might fly under the 
radar because, well, it’s almost too cool. 

There is a stigma attached to WW 
that the fest isn't geared toward general 
audiences. That's kind of true. But 
it is, however, welcoming to anyone 
who is interested in seeking out great 
underground music, both local and 


national. Translation: You don't need 
to be a music-obsessed hipster to get 
something out of it. 

The thing is, WW is curated by 
some of the most reliably excellent 
tastemakers in town — Angioplasty 
Media, MSR Presents and others. And 
there's a good chance that more than a 
few bands who show up this year will 
be on to bigger things by this time next 
year. For example, google speedy ortiz, 
who played WW3, and see how the rest 
of their year went. Not bad, right? (Ditto 
the luyas, BTW.) 

So I'm putting WW4 on your radar 
now, because I suspect in a few months 
you’ll thank me for urging you to step 
out of your comfort zone and be just a 
little bit cooler. 

Waking Windows 4 runs from May 1 
through May 4. Tickets are on sale 
now.® 





2.28 HALOGEN | ELECTRIC SORCERY 
3 . 08 QUIET LION ^ 

3 . 14 RFINQUE 

3.21 DURIRNS [ALBUM RELEASE) 

3.22 HOT NEON MRGIC 

3.28 MIONITE 

4.oi JOSH PANDA B THE HOT DAMNED 

PLAINFIELD 

3.1 4 THE HOUSE BRNO 





Watch something LOCAL this week. 


Listening In 

A peek at what was on my iPod, 
turntable, eight-track player, etc., 
this week. 

DE LA SOUL, Three Feet High and 

1 DE LA SOUL, Oe La Soul Is Dead 
TRUST, Joy land 
DIANE cluck, Boneset 

{ -• u — _ 


■ SONGWRITER’S 

I NOTEBOOK 

I I SUNDAYS > 12:00 PM 






Ace of Bass We hope that Stanley clarke has a large mantle. Because we’re not sure how else the bassist would be able to 
showcase all of his major awards. The multitalented Clarke, who was a founding member of seminal fusion group Return to Forever 
alongside Chick Corea and Lenny White, is a multiple Grammy Award winner, has numerous gold and platinum records among his 
40-plus releases, has scored several Emmy nominations, has graced just about every critic’s poll on the planet, and recently won the 
prestigious Miles Davis Award at the Montreal Jazz Festival. Y’know, just to name a few. Clarke plays the Tupelo Music Hall in White 
River Junction this Friday, February 21. 


SUN. 23 


burlington 

DRINK: Comedy Open Mic. (standup comedy). 8 
HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: B-Sides, (deep house). 



SIGNAL KITCHEN: Surfer Blood. Fort Lean, Wake 
THE SKINNY PANCAKE (BURLINGTON): Fat Laughs 





cliittenden county 

BACKSTAGE PUB: Karaoke/Open I 
HINESBURGH PUBLIC HOUSE: Sur 


PENALTY BOX: Trivia With a Twist 4 p.m.. free. 

barre/montpelier 

BAGITOS: Live Music. 11 a.m.. donation. 


stowe/smuggs area stowe/smuggs area 



MON. 24 TUE.25 



Chittenden county 

HIGHER GROUND BALLROOM: Between the Buried 



HIGHER GROUND SHOWCASE LOUNGE: Big Change 



HE MONKEY HOUSE: Da 


barre/montpelier 

CHARLIE O'S: Kick 'em Jemny. (bluegrass). 8 p.m.. 


burlington 

CLUB METRONOME: Dead Set with Cats Under the 
FRANNY O’S: Gyasi Garcia & Friends, (rock). 9 p.m.. 


HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: Funkwagon s Tequila 
LEUNIG'S BISTRO & CAFE: Paul Asbell, Clyde Stats 



Chittenden county 

THE MONKEY HOUSE: Flagland, Washer, Drawing. 
ON TAP BAR & GRILL: Trivia Night. 7 p.m.. free. 




REVIEW this 


Chicky Stoltz, 

Camp Recording #2 
the Roebuck 

(SELF-RELEASED, DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

Chicky Stoltz is a transplant from 
Portland, Maine, who landed in Vermont 
a few years back armed with a kick 
drum, a hi-hat and a guitar. Stoltz 
recently released his second record, 
Camp Recording #2 the Roebuck, which 
he produced by himself in his “ski chalet 
home” in Warren. But unlike some other, 
more famous works recorded in recent 
years by solo artists holed up in woodsy 
camps — For Emma, Forever Ago by Boil 
Iver, for example — Stoltz’s latest is not a 
work that finds beauty or clarity in stark 
isolation. Rather, it suggests a sort of 
growing cabin fever. Fortunately, Stoltz's 
brand of stir-craziness is far more benign, 
and more fun, than that of, say, Jack 
Torrance, the haunted hotel caretaker 
from Stephen King’s The Shining. While 


at times dark and playfully sinister, Camp 
Recording M2 is a queerly charming work 
from a disquieted mind. 

The album opens on "Girl Trouble." 
The seedy romp evokes boozy lechery 
in dimly lit, jerkwater dive bars — likely 
somewhere in the South, judging from the 
swampy slide-guitar riffs and hypnotic, 
psychedelic blues-rock progression. 

Stoltz refers to his music as “barbluesy 
and Americanny,” descriptors that prove 
accurate here and throughout the record. 
Try to imagine Camper Van Beethoven 
collaborating with the Black Keys after 
listening to some Willie Dixon records, 
and you might get the idea. 

“Baldur's Gate" is a departure from 
devilish blues into breezy Tejano. Despite 
the stylistic shuffle, Stoltz’s warped lyrical 
sense remains intact as he sings of, ahem, 
wooing a dead woman. “Ballroom dancing 
is the way that you got me here,” he sings 
over a swaying guitar and plinking keys. 
“And necromancing is the only way to 
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keep me here." (Didn’t Torrance dance 
with a dead chick in The Shining ? Never 

“Isn’t It Romantic?” borrows a laid- 
back boogie-woogie groove from Dr. John. 
The next cut, “Sweatshirt,” opens up the 
throttle, harking back to early rock and 
roll with ripping guitar riffs and hand 
claps. Disjointed, yet oddly sweet, “King 
Kong" is the closest thing to a ballad on 
the record, and is followed by the album’s 
loudest and most vicious cut, the punky 
“Divinity Skool.” 

Camp Recording #2 closes with 
“Better Dead Than Red,” which centers 
on Stoltz purchasing the wardrobe of a 
dead man from a church thrift store. The 
haul includes suits of every imaginable 
color except red. Why? Because, as with 
so much of this curious and compelling 
record, why not? 

Camp Recording M2 the Roebuck by 
Chicky Stoltz is available at cdbaby.com. 



Carol Ann Jones, 
Supercharged! 

(SELF-RELEASED, CD. DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

Carol Ann Jones came to songwriting 
later in life than most. In fact, she didn't 
even own a guitar until 2006, when she 
purchased one at her husband's urging. 
Then there was the pesky matter of 
actually learning to play it. Jones has been 
a singer her entire life. But songwriting 
and gigging with a band are relatively new 
things for this Georgia-based dairy farmer, 
accountant and mother. That makes the 
professionalism and polish found on her 
latest CD, Supercharged!, all the more 
impressive. The album, a follow-up to 
her 2011 record Hope and her 2008 debut 
Out of the Blue, crackles with muscled-up, 
country-rock spirit and heartland vitality. 

The songs found on Supercharged! 
comprise material spanning the length 
of Jones’ songwriting career. And from 
her earliest attempts, such as “Bayside 
Dance," penned in 2006, to more recent 


fare such as “Melancholy Love," written in 
2012, Jones seems to adhere to that time- 
honored adage, “Write what you know.” 

In certain cases, such as “Red 
Pajamas,” a feel-good number about a 
pajama-clad mom acting out rock-star 
dreams in her bedroom, Jones' tack is a 
touch earnest. But more often, she filters 
her life experiences to great effect. Tunes 
such as “Melancholy Love,” “Without a 
Warning” and “Bayside Dance" smartly 
capture the ups and downs of love. “She’s 
So Seventeen” is a surprisingly vivid 
coming-of-age tale. And album opener 
“Buckle Down Baby" is a pointed rebuke 
of a certain cheatin’ heart. On each, 

Jones sings with effective reserve. The 
only complaint here would be that she 
sometimes sounds a bit too measured and 
buttoned down, vocally. It would be nice 
to hear her roll up her sleeves and get a 
little dirtier from time to time, because 
she clearly has the chops to pull it off. 

Credit for the album's polished- 
chrome gleam goes in large part to Jones’ 
longtime backing band, the Superchargers. 


©GET YOUR MUSIC REVIEWED: 



After some minor lineup shuffling, that 
group now includes ace local players Will 
Patton, Gary “Spud” Spaulding, Thom 
Carvey and Andre Maquera, the last of 
whom also engineered and produced 
the album. Collectively, they provide a 
sturdy chassis on which Jones can fire 
up her hot-rod pipes. Likely due to her 
straightforward songwriting style, the 
band never realty redlines or pushes the 
creative envelope. But they consistently 
settle into a comfortable cruising speed 
that suits the material and Jones' rootsy 
rock-and-roll bent. 

Supercharged! by Carol Ann Jones is 
available at carolannjonesmusic.com. 
Carol Ann Jones plays a release party 
at Twigg's Gastropub in St. Albans this 
Friday, February 21. 



February Special 

1 large, 1 -topping pizza. 12 boneless wings 
and a 2 liter Coke product 

$ 19-99 


BOOK YOUR CATERING EVENT TODAY! 
From family feasts to corporate parties. 
Grab any slice & a Rookies Root Beer 


u 



Tickets at M am Street Stationery and by mail. 

After Dark Music Series 

P.O. Box 684, Middlebury, VT 05753 
(802) 388-0216 
e-mail: aftdark@sover.net 
www.afterdarkmusicseries.com 
M iddlebury's Town Hall Theater 


FABIAN 

COSTUME 

SALES 

f 

SHOP CLOSING! 
CHECK OUT ALL THE 
GREAT BARGAINS! 


nSpJsQ 

Champlain! 

CO toi>AY! 

NEWLY RENOVATED LOUNGE 
{ FULL BAR & BEERS ON TAP 

1 POOL TABLE & DARTS 

^Pm. L,NG R0C *< FRIDAYS' 

NTS A ^ D 7 F REE MUNCHIES' 

UJmm check our website for... 

2630 Shelburne Rd • Shelburne • 985-25 

l il 1 WJSV 8 SPECIAL EVENTS 

Plan your art adventures with the 

0 Receptions and events 

# Weekly picks for exhibits 

# "Movies You Missed" 
by Margot Harrison 

9 News, profiles and reviews 

VERMONT 

even Days Friday email bulletin including: 

SEVEN DAYS _ / 

re iew 

ART WORKS. WALKS O WORDS 
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New Year, New Phone. 



Gift card burning a hole in your pocket? Stop by to check out Apple's 

> latest and greatest, including the iPhone. With our new iPhone 

“ Trade-In Program you could get credit toward your new purchase 

> when you trade in any old cell phone! See a store associate for details. 



Small Dog 

ELECTRONICS 




Smalldog.com 


m & 



Idiot Box charlie parr makes 
a good case for turning off the TV. The 
singer grew up in rural Minnesota without 
one and spent his idle time as a child with 
his father’s record collection, absorbing 
the works of Woody Guthrie, Lightnin' 
Hopkins and Leadbelly, among others. 
The influence of those artists can easily 
be heard in Parr's own profoundly gritty 
take on American folk and blues. So we'd 
say that was time well spent. Parr plays 
the Higher Ground Showcase Lounge in 
South Burlington this Friday, February 21, 
with locals goldtown duo. 


Chittenden county 

HIGHER GROUND BALLROOM: Dweezil Zappa 


Zappa tribute]. B p.m., S30/33/S65. AA. 

HIGHER GROUND SHOWCASE LOUNGE: Ration. 



ON THE RISE BAKERY: Open Bluegrass Session. 

barre/montpelier 

CHARLIE O'S: Trois Pommes Launch Party. |DJ. a 


barre/montpelier 

BAGITOS: The People's Cate, (poetry). 6 p.rr 

stowe/smuggs area 

(folk), 7:30 p.m. donation. ^ 

middlebury area 

TWO BROTHERS TAVERN: Karaoke with Ro 



stowe/smuggs area 



middlebury area 


northeast kingdom 

THE PARKER PIE CO.: Trivia Night. 7 p.m.. free. 

outside Vermont 

MONOPOLE: Open Mic. 10 p.m. free. 


WED. 26 

burlington 

ARTSRIOT: Shelter Se 
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1 SPORTS&FITNESS 
PHYSICAL THERAPY 


INFANT 

OPENINGS 

3l the Essex 

\ location ! . 


Essex I 879-7734 ext. 1113 So. Burlington I 658- 

alexandrad@edgevt.com heatherh@edgevt.con 


Williston I 864-5351 

miche!ler2@edgevt.c( 
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E-Cigs E-Pipes 
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Glass sculptor Ethan Bond-Watts by xian chiang-waren 


percool Glass" exhibit; and “Emergence," 
which was installed in the Dudley H. Da- 
vis Center at the University of Vermont in 
2009. (Bond-Watts graduated magna cum 
laude from UVM with a degree in envi- 
ronmental science that year.) Last year, 
Fletcher Allen Health Care commissioned 
Bond-Watts to create “Emma," which is 
now a permanent art installation in the 
hospital’s intensive care unit. 

For an artist who spent a decade work- 
ing on a craft that peaked during the Ital- 
ian Renaissance, Bond-Watts spends a 
lot of time thinking about “the new mod- 
ernism.” He says he wants to develop 
an aesthetic that “borrows [techniques] 
from history and different cultures," and 
to make pieces that resonate with all of 
them. The bottom line, says Bond-Watts, 
is to make the art accessible. 

“I’m a real art geek, so I can sort of take 
postmodern, snarky, clever art about art,” 
he says. “But a lot of people can’t. A lot of 
people are alienated and pissed off [by it].” 

The same might be said for traditional 
crafts, as Bond-Watts is quick to point out. 
The ornate glass that Venetian masters 
spend lifetimes perfecting, for example, is 
and always has been intended for use by 
an elite echelon of society. 

Bond-Watts still makes functional glass 
— the demand for high-end pieces for wed- 
dings and other occasions is “bread and 
butter,” he says — and he still loves it. “I 
feel like I'm still fully in that tradition,” he 
says, “It keeps my aesthetic honest because 
it reins me in. It keeps me from going too 
far off into the conceptual deep end." 

Even so, what sparked Bond-Watts’ 
when he visited Venice 
cade ago wasn't any glass 
per se. Rather, it was the 


glass masters as they moved around 
a hot furnace in fluid motions mak- 
ing intricate goblet stems, chande- 
lier pieces or ornaments. 

“They built up the heat, and it was 
just one move,” he recalls. “It was so 
graceful, like the Shoji paintings from 
Japan where there are only four or five 
strokes, but they’re so intentional and 

graceful." 

Bond-Watts’ signature “swooshy” 
hanging sculptures seem to have been 
born from attempts to recapture that 
graceful line and sense of motion. He 
works with abstract forms and accessible 
conceptual starting points such as eco- 
logical systems to draw in viewers and 
encourage them to “make their own as- 
sociations,” he says. His suspended glass 
installations have a sense of movement 


I t’s a blindingly bright winter af- 
ternoon when glass artist Ethan 
Bond-Watts greets a visitor at his 
childhood home in Charlotte. The 
room’s west-facing windows look out over 
a frozen Lake Champlain. Metal sculp- 
tures protrude from snowbanks in the 
yard, reflecting the light. 

Inside, Bond-Watts sets down two 
glasses of water on a table. Even in a living 
room adorned with original works by local 
artist friends, these drinking glasses, made 
by Bond-Watts for his parents, draw the 
eye. Mine has a simple filigrana pattern, 
clear with a threadlike white line winding 
up the side. 

“It’s nice to find that line,” Bond-Watts 
notes, indicating the pattern on the glass. 
“Here's an object that you hold in your 
hand; you put it up to your lips. That’s a 
sacred thing." 

Evidence of his skill in classical glass- 
blowing is all over the house: vases, bowls 
and pitchers in a range of colors and pat- 
terns, and elaborate Venetian goblets that 
would look at home in a period drama. But 
Bond-Watts’ playful glass mobile currently 
on display in "Supercool Glass,” an exhibit 
at the Shelburne Museum's Pizzagalli Cen- 
ter for Art and Education, suggests a more 
modern influence: Alexander Calder. 

You could say the artist grew up with 
glassmaking. Bond-Watts, now 30, began 
at age 15 as an apprentice for Burlington- 
based glass master Alan Goldfarb, who 
eventually promoted him to “gaffer” and 


gave him his own furnace at age 19. Bond- 
Watts made what he calls a “pilgrimage" 
to Venice when he was 20 and spent 
months observing master glassblowers in 
their studios. “It was my obsession for 10 
years,” he says. "It still is my obsession, 
but I have all these other little obses- 
sions crowding it out.” 

Bond-Watts’ home also 
displays examples of what 
he calls his “divergences” 
from his longtime glass 
craft Tacked to the wall 
or hanging from the 
ceiling are miniature 
versions — or “drafts,” 
as he calls them — of 
the artist's abstract, 
conceptual, mixed- 
media sculptures. 

These have netted 
him major public and 
private commissions 
in recent years. “I think 
you can communicate 
a sophisticated idea by 
combining materials and 
traditions of making from 
across disciplines and history,” 
Bond-Watts says. 

Examples: A wooden, Japanese-in- 
spired sculpture hanging on a hallway 
wall echoes the steel geodesic armatures 
in the yard. Both, in turn, resemble Bond- 
Watts’ “Seed #2,” a mossy living sculpture 
on the grounds of the Helen Day Art Cen- 


ter in Stowe. The glass-blown sculpture 
suspended above Bond-Watts' front en- 
tryway — composed of abstract, colorful, 
biomorphic shapes that he aptly refers to 
as his “swooshy things” — is visually and 


conceptually similar to several of his high- 
er-profile installations in recent years. 

A number of those have made a splash 
in venues throughout the Burlington area, 
such as “Monique,” that piece in the “Su- 
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even though their elements are stationary. 

“In the first experiments, I was assem- 
bling the pieces like a traditional chande- 
lier — it had this inertia to it, a density; it 
wasn’t as buoyant an aesthetic as the one I 
was looking for,” Bond-Watts says. 

Over years of experimentation with at- 
taching individual glass forms to stainless- 
steel wires, he developed a way of “hang- 
ing glass in space without any dense core. 
Almost like liberating the glass,” he says. 

In the case of “Emma" at the ICU, the 
glass seems to liberate the space in turn. 
The featherlike, swooping pieces of the 


NEW THIS WEEK 

stowe/smuggs area 

0 ANNELEIN BEUKENKAMP: I n "A Body of Work.' 

253-1818. Green Mountain Fine Art Gallery in 

middlebury area 

0 STEPHANIE LARSEN: Colorrul reverse paintings 

Friday, February 21. 5-7 p.m. February 21-March 31. 
Info, 453-3188. Walkover Gallery 8, Concert Room 

rutland area 

0 CATHERINE HALL: Plaster. Paper, Paint* a 

21, 6-8 p.m. February 19-March 22. Info. 468-1266. 



sculpture direct the viewer’s gaze around 
the room, seeming almost to fly through 
the windows. Bond-Watts recalls sitting in 
the ICU for two days last year “looking at 
the colors and the way the light changed.” 
He observed medical staff in scrubs, fam- 
ily members of patients, janitors. 

“People from all walks of life came 
through there," he says. “It was really peo- 
ple who wouldn't go to public art venues ... 
people who are really, really stressed out, 
making peace with the death of a loved one.” 

Bond-Watts returned to the ICU last 
week for the first time since “Emma” was 
installed. “I couldn't believe the positive 
feedback I got from the passersby,” he says. 
“They were incandescent. They said the 
sculpture completely transforms the mood 
of the families’ experience while waiting 
for their loved ones. I felt a sense of satis- 
faction and contribution unlike anything 
I’ve felt before. It was wonderful.” © 


outside Vermont 

@ BEST OF THE UPPER VALLEY HIGH SCHOOL 


ART EVENTS 

LIFE DRAWING CLASSES: Classes work with 


-CARVING A NEW LIFE": In a slide-lecture, proressar 
1880-1920. Presented by UVM Department of 


Building, UVM, Burlington, Friday, February 21, 6: 


SUPER STUDIO SALE: Artwork, handcrafts. 

Newport February 21-22. Info. 334-1966. 

CREATIVE REUSE SHOWCASE OPEN HOUSE: Local 

LIVINGPLACE: ECOLOGICAL DESIGN COMPETITION: 

Info, 355-2150, vtdesign@sover.neL 


ONGOING SHOWS 

burlington 

ABBY MANOCK: 'What Ever It Takes.* an Installa- 

26. Info, 656-4150. Living/Learning Center UVM, in 
ANTIQUE GAMBRELS: A selection of curved 

'ALICE'S WONDERLAND: A MOST CURIOUS 
ADVENTURE’: A touring, interactive exhibit 

tale. Through May 11. Info. 864-1848. ECHO Lake 

THE ART OF THE CENTER FOR CARTOON STUDIES’: 

2020. Bailey /Howe Library. UVM in Burlington. 

0 ARTS AUVE OPEN PHOTOGRAPHY EXHIBIT: A 


February 22-May 3. Info, 674-9616. Nuance Gallery 


Curated by SEABA including in adjacent RETN 

'CRAFTUCATION': SHELBURNE CRAFT SCHOOL 
EDUCATORS ORIGINAL WORKS: Six artist-teachers 

more. Through February 28. Info. 863-6458. Frog 

DJANGO HULPHERS: Influenced by 'California 

540-0107. Speaking Volumes in Burlington. 

EAT: THE SOCIAL LIFE OF FOOD': A student-curated 

AND HERB VOGEL: ON DRAWING! A collection of 

years ANONYMOUS: CONTEMPORARY TIBETAN 

DOSTIE BROS. SELECTIONS: Works in the private 

Through March 31. Info, 660-9005. Dostie Bros. 
ELIZABETH A. HAGGART: 'Wonder.' paintings made 
Through March 12. Info, 656-2014. Office Hours 
JAMES VOGLER: Sophisticated abstract paintings 
862-1001. Left Bank Home 8. Garden in Burlington. 
KASY PRENDERGAST: Minimal abstract paintings 
by the local artist Through May 2. Info, 578-7179. 

KATE DONNELLY: 'A Period of Confinement,' work 


KATE GRIDLEY: 'Passing Through: Portraits of 
Vermont artist Through April 12. Info, 652-4500. 
KATHERINE LUCAS: Abstract paintings in graphite. 
Through March 31. Info. 324-9403. Maglianero Cafe 
LYDIA LITTWIN: 'Blind Contours," works drawn 

closed. Curated by SEABA Through February 28. 
Info, 859-9222. The Pine Street Deli in Burlington. 
MARIA DEL CASTILLO: The Lima. Peru-born self- 

318-2438. Red Square in Burlington. 

MATTHEW DOUGLASS: The Illustrator reveals his 
Bluth and Chuck Jones. Through February 28. Info, 
NANCY TOMCZAK: Avian watercolor paintings 

SEABA Through February 28. Info, 859-9222. 
Speeder & Earl’s: Pine Street in Burlington. 

Lounge and Gallery. UVM Dudley H. Davis Center in 
REBECCA WEISMAN: ‘Ethan Allen Nights." a 

February 28. Info, 862-9616. Burlington College. 
ROADSIDE PICNIC’: Large-scale leaf prints by 

363-4746. Flynndog in Burlington. 

TERRY EKASALA: "inside Out' abstract paintings 
Info, 735-2542. New City Galerie in Burlington. 

March 22. Info, 865-7166. Vermont Metro Gallery. 
'THE NAKED TRUTH': A group exhibit in which 
minds. Through February 28. Info, 859-9222. SEABA 


Chittenden county 


ELIZABETH CLEARY: Acrylic paintings of beer 
Info, 399-2994. Fiddlehead Brewing Company in 
JARED KATZ: 'Reflections on the World I See.' 
28. Info. 434-2550. ML Mansfield Community 


JASON DUROCHER: Five paintings from the 

30. Info. 324-2772. Comfort Inn & Suites in South 


INFO I 


ethanbondwatts.com 


® 


VISUAL ART IN SEVEN DAYS: 




GET YOUR ART SHOW LISTED HERE! 
SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTEVENT OR GALLERIES@SEVENDAYSVT.COM 



CALL TO ARTISTS 

MAKE ART FOR PRESERVATION! 


GET A HEAD START ON SPRING! 


o, B99-2974. 






through December 2014. Deadline: 

August 15. Info. 899-2974 or btgreenei® 

AVA GALLERY AND ART CENTER Is accept- 


CALLING ALL ARTISTS Do you have 

JUXTAPOSE: PHOTO EXHIBIT The 

Deadline: March 19. Juror: Kyohei Abe. 

PERILOUS PASSAGES Bi 


HIGH SCHOOL PHOTO EXHIBIT Darkroom 

CREATIVE COMPETITION The Space Gallery 




CHITTENDEN COUNTY SHOWS « P.B7 
UBBY DAVIDSON: The 50 Project,' 50 pleln-air 

Through February 23. Info. 899-3211. Emile A. 

LIN WARREN: 'Selections From the Barns." abstract 

Through March 2. Info. 777-3686. Darkroom Gallery 
SUPERCOOL GLASS': An exhibit that spans two 

national artists. Through June 8. JOHN BISBEE: 

Through May 26. Info. 985-3346. Pizzagalll Center 


barre/montpelier 


4: SOME SUFFER SO MUCH’: With objects. 

ALEC FROST: 'Houses. Bams and Bridges of 
889-9404. Tunbridge Public Library. 

LEAH SOPHRIN & KATY SUDOL: Spring Loaded, 
WALDO BRUNELLE JR.: 'Walking Home," new acrylic 

Info. 479-7069. Studio Place Arts in Barre. 

FIRST ANNUAL GROUP ART SHOW: Selected works 

426-3581. Jacquith Public Library in Marshfield. 

JEFF CLARKE: Large-format black-and-white 

JOHN SNELL: Taking Time to See.' photographs 
Through February 28. info. 223-3338. Kellogg- 
7NTERPRETING THE INTERSTATES': Compiling 
1958 and 1978, the Landscape Change Program at 


Q KEN LESLIE: 'Golden Dome Cycle and Other Works: 

LINDA PRUITT: 'Re-wilding." shamanic. acrylic 
Info, 223-0043. Tulsi Tea Room in Montpelier. 

MAKING AN IMPRESSION: VERMONT 



Diana Mara Henry Storied photojournalist Diana Mara Henry 
first gained recognition in the late 1960s as a leader of the women's movement and 
covered political campaigns and social movements through the 1970s. In 1980, she began 
photographing one-room schoolhouses and teachers in Addison County and surrounding 
areas, documenting the fading era of communal education in small towns. Those 
photographs, along with text and interview excerpts collected by Middlebury College 
sociology professor Margaret K. Nelson, were exhibited at the Brattleboro Museum in 
1984. Now, the exhibit is being reprised at the Vermont Folklife Center in Middlebury. 
Through May 10. Pictured: “Ring Around the Rosie” (Granville school, 1980). 


NANCY GADUE: Window paintings by the local 
artist. Through February 28. Info, 223-1981. The 


REGIS CUMMINGS: Places and Faces on a Journey.' 

28. Info. 828-0749. Governor’s Office Gallery in 
Montpelier. 

stowe/smuggs area 

EVIE LOVETT: "Backstage at the Rainbow 

KELLY HOLT: 'Where,' mixed-media abstract 
paintings. Through March 9. Info. 888-1261. River 

'KICK AND GUDE: VERMONT'S NORDIC SKI LEGACY': 

skiing. Through 0ctoberl3. Info. 253-9911. Vermont 


'SURVEILLANCE SOCIETY': With works in a variety 
Krafft, David Wallace, and Eva and Franco Mattes 

20. CLAIRE DESJARDINS: Colorful and energetic 
abstract paintings. Through March 2. Info. 253- 

VICTORIA ZOLNOSKI AND MARK O'MALEY: The JSC 

Pierce University in an exhibit that includes black 

WILLIAM B. HOYT. "Realizations.' realistic paint- 
ings. Through February 28. Info. 253-T818. Green 

mad river valley /w aterbury 

’JUICE BAR’ WINTER SHOW: The annual rotating 

767-9670. BigTown Gallery in Rochester, 

LORRAINE MANLEY: 'Luminous Vermont.' vibrant 

496-6682. Festival Gallery in Waitsfield. 




Follow former 
U.S. luge 
athlete 


of Burlington, 
blogging 
behind the 
scenes from 
the 2014 
Winter Games 
in Russia! 


Feb. 24 through Feb. 28 


BLOG SPECIAL 


PRESENTED BY UVM HILLEL. GLOBAL VILLAGE, 
YOUNG TRADITION VERMONT, UVM STUDENTS 
FOR ISRAEL AND OHAVI ZEDEK SYNAGOGUE 


CYNTHEA 

WIGHT 

HAUSMAN 


S C HI 


Catch the action on Tumblr at 

sevensdaysvt.com 


Let STOWE 


Make Your Break 


Evolution Stowe Card Holders get serious savings when using STlQWE BYPASS. 
STOWE BYPASS allows guests to skip the ticket line and go direct-to-lift. 

To take advantage, youmust sign up for STOWE BYPASS online at stowe.com prior to your visit *-.- jJ 


SPECIAL VT FEBRUARY BREAK BYPASS RATES* 

$68 Adult/Senior $58 Child 


WHILE IN STOWE, ENJOY AN ADDITIONAL 20% OFF 
STOWE MOUNTAIN RESORT RETAIL ITEMS - RESTRICTIONS APPLY. 


•EVOLUTION STOWE CARD required. 

Visit STOWE.COM for details. STOWE BYPASS rates include 6% VT Sales Tax. 


HEARTBEAT 

ISREAELI + PALESTINIAN YOUTH MUSICIANS 
THE POWER OF MUSIC TO TRANSFORM CONFLICT 


LIVE CONCERT • WEDNESDAY FEB. 26 • 7=3oPM 
IRA ALLEN CHAPEL, UVM 
26 UNIVERSITY PLACE, BURLINGTON. VT 
FREE FOR STUDENTS, $5 FOR GENERAL PUBLIC 








Overweight research volunteers needed for a nutritional study 


Healthy overweight women (18-40 yr) are needed for an 8-week 
NIH study of how the brain is affected by the type of fat you eat. 

Participants will receive all lood lor 8 weeks and $1000 upon completion of 
the study. For more information please contact Dave Ebenstein 



(debenste@uvm.edu or 802-656-9093). 



Email is preferred. 

■g UNIVERSITY 
Eg' VERMONT 


Spring Gardening Seminars 

Saturdays of Gardener's Supply in Burlington 


February 22 • 9:30-1 l:OOam 
Raised Bed Gardening 
Markey Read 

Come Join Markey Read of Honey Dew Homestead in this interactive workshop and 
learn even more valuable tips on how you can create a highly productive vegetable 
and herb garden for the Vermont climate and soils. 


March 1 • ll:30-l:00pm 
Hellstrip Gardening 
Kerry Mendez 

Kerry will spotlight some of the toughest, top performing plants for those tough to 
garden areas including dry shade, slopes, poorly drained areas and hot, baking sites. 

Of course these beauties will also thrive in less stressful locations. No matter where you 
put them, they will make your gardens beautiful. 

Pre-registration required 802-660-3505. 


GARDENER^ 

VF SUPPLY COMPANY V 


128 Intervale Rd., Burlington • (802)660-3505 
472 Marshall Ave. Williston • (802)658-2433 


25% OFF 

HOME 

DECOR 

FURNITURE 

RUGS 

THROWS 

LAMPS 

PILLOWS 

MIRRORS 


CLOCKS 

SHELVES 

RACKS 




be pottlf° n NORTH 

127 COLLEGE STREET, BURLINGTON, VERMONT 
MON-SAT 10-6, SUN 11-5 ’ 802 863 2221 
TRAPPING * WE SHIP ANYWHERE ’ GIFT CERTIFICATES 


CABIN FEVER SALE 

FEBRUARY 19-MARCH 10 


art 


MAD RIVER VALLEY /WATERBURY SHOWS « P.68 rUtlatld area 



Maria del Castillo Born in Lima, Peru, and raised in Florida, 
Maria Del Castillo is a self-taught artist whose striking, two-dimensional geometric 
paintings are bold, colorful and occasionally spiked with glitter. Though the works 
themselves are great fun to view, they find inspiration in a sobering place: The pieces 
are Del Castillo’s tribute to her immigrant mother, who worked in a sweatshop factory 
producing clothing. Each work contains thousands of tiny, meticulously placed dots in 
the same fabric paint used by the artist’s mother. Del Castillo’s paintings are on display 
at Red Square in Burlington through February 28. 







Catherine Hall 


Multimedia artist Catherine Hall of 
Burlington is anything but predictable. 
From wax-encrusted dolls to gilded 
abstract block paintings, the English- 
born artist’s work seems to constantly 
evolve. Her most recent exhibit, 
“Paper, Plaster, Paint" at Castleton 
Downtown in Rutland, is no exception. 
A cherub with antlers bursting from 
its skull; an abstract, salmon-colored 
paper sculpture; and a grainy, metallic 
painting on driftwood form the petite, 
three-piece show. The variety of 
materials used in each one is “intended 
to challenge the definition and 
implications of each piece,” according 
to the gallery’s statement. An artist’s 
reception is on Friday, February 21, at 
6 p.m., and the show extends through 
March 22. Pictured: “Trophy Child.” 



outside Vermont 

'EVOLVING PERSPECTIVES: HIGHLIGHTS FROM 
THE AFRICAN ART COLLECTION’: An exhibition 



JULES DE BALINCOURT: A premier exhibit of 






Have you signed up for insurance with 

Vermont Health Connect? 


Open Enrollment Ends in March 



Onlyat6CH0. 


#eCHO’iMHi 

BURLINGTON, VERMONT ♦ ECHOVERMONT.ORG ♦ 877.324.6386 


We’re here to help. Our trained Navigators 
can assist you with enrollment. 


Call the Health Assistance Program to get started. 

( 802 ) 847-7249 


FletcherAllen.org/Healthconnect 


q 0 Q Vacation & Summer Camps 
Q 1 1 I r O registration now openl 
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NEW IN THEATERS 

3 DAYS TO KILL: Director McG and cowriter Luc 

:n. (113 min. 

:x. Majestic. Palace, Welden) 


NOW PLAYING 

12 YEARS A SLAVE***** Chiwetel Ejiofor plays a 


ratings 


INSPACE / 


SHAKESPEARE COMPANY 


SEVEN DAYS 


JAMES CARTER 
ORGAN TRIO 

James Carter, saxophones; Gerard Gibbs, 
Hammond B3; Leonard King, drums 

Sat., February 22 at 7 & 9:30 pm 


UP. 

SIT DOWN, & LAUGH" 

Ben Orbison, Will Betts, Sue Schmidt, 
Hillary Boone, Josie Leavitt 

Tues., February 25 at 7:30 pm 


tl lMilllebUiifl ft 

www.flynncenter.org or call 86-flynn today! y 


^^r rL 7 Urgent Care 

L — J j — ' FAMILY AND OCCUPATIONAL HEALTH 

Now Accepting All BC/BS Plans 


It’s all about Convenience! 

No appointment needed • Open six days/week 
(M-F 11am - 6pm, Sat 11am -4pm) 

Little or no waiting 

It’s about quality medical care when you need it! 

253-2211* www.stowevturgentcare.com 
394 Mountain Rd (Baggy Knees Plaza), Stowe 


movies 


s h o w ti mes 


BIG PICTURE THEATER 

45 Carroll Rd. (off Rte. 100), Waltsfield. 


Wednesday 19 — thursday 20 
2, 5. Philomena 1. 5:30, 7:30. 


friday 21 — tuesday 25 

Mon: 7. Ride Along Frl to Tue: 3. 5:30, 7:30. 


BIJOU CINEPLEX4 


Wednesday 19 — thursday 20 

Tile Lego Movie 4:15. 6:30. Tire Nut Job 
4:15. Philomena 4:15. 6:40. RoboCop 4:15, 


friday 21 — thursday 21 


Wednesday 19 — thursday 20 

6:25, 9:10. Winter's Tale 6:20. 9:05. 


friday 21 — th ursday 27 
'3 Days to Kill Frl: 6:20. 9: 

Endless Love Fri: 9:05. Sat to Thu: 3:2C 

Men Fri: 6:15. 9. Sat and Sun: 12:45. 3:30, 6: 

9:10. Sat and Sun: 12:50, 3:30, 6:25, 9:10. M 
to Thu: 3:30, 6:25. 9:10. Winters Tale Fri: 6: 
Sat and 5un: 12:30, 6:20. Mon to Thu: 6:20. 


g Wednesday 19 — thursday 20 
£ -3 Days to Kill Thu: 8. About Last Night 12:15. 

10. 9:15. Endless Love 12:35. 2:55, 5:15, 7:35, 

Movie in 3D 12:05. 2:20. 4:40. 7:45. The Lego Movie 
3. 10. Lone Survivor 12:10, 6:55. The Monuments 
Men 12:30, 535. 7:30. 10. 'Pompeii 3D Thu: 10. 
g Ride Along 12:35. 2:50. 5:05. 7:20. 9:35. RoboCop 


m Moment 2:45, 4:50. Winter’s Tale 1, 3:45, 6:30. 9:15. 
° friday 21 — thursday 27 

*3 Days to Kill 12. 2:30. 5:30. 7:30, 10. About Last 
Night 12:15. 2:30. 4:45, 7. 9:15. August: Osage 
i/i County 7:05, 9:40. Endless Love 12:35. 2:55, 5:15, 

° Lego Movie in 3D 12:05. 2:20, 4:40. The Lego Movie 

jv 2:50,7:25, 9:40. The Monuments Men 1:10,4,6:40. 
“ 9:20. ‘Pompeii 12:30. 5335. Pompeii 3D 7:15. 9:35. 
Ride Along 12:35. 2:50. 5:05. 7:20. 9:35. RoboCop 
12. 2:30. 5. 7:30. 10. Winter's Tale 1, 3:45. 6:30, 9:15. 


MAJESTIC 10 




> Wednesday 19 — thursday 20 
^ Endless Love 1:20,4:05.6:30. 9:15. Frozen 1:30, 



friday 21 — thursday 21 

'3 Days to Kill 12:50. 4:20. 6:50. 9:25. Endless 

Job 12:20. 2:40. ‘Pompeii 3D 4:50.7:10, 9: 
‘Pompeii 12:05. 2:30. RoboCop 1:1 
That Awkward Moment 6:55. 9:10. Winter's Tale 



Wednesday 19 — thursday 20 


MERRILL'S ROXY CINEMA 







Men 1:05. 3:35. 6:25, 8:55. The Past (Le 
6:20. Winter's Tale 1:15, 3:55, 6:35. 9. 


12 Years a Slave 4:40. 7:30. About Last Night 1:25, 

Thu: 3:40. Winter's Tale 1:20. 4. 6:40, 9:10. 
friday 21 — thursday 21 

12 Years a Slave Sat to Thu: 6. ‘3 Days to Kill 1:30. 
4:20, 6:50. 9:15. About Lost Night 1:40. 3:50. 6:55, 

Endless Love 1. 3:20. 6:20. 8:50. Frozen 12:50, 1:50, 
3:40. The Lego Movie in 3D 12:30, 4:45, 9:10. The 

3:30. 6:30. Sat to Wed: 12:40. 3:30. 6:30. 9. Thu: 

12:30. 4:50, 7. RoboCop 1:20, 4, 6:45, 9:15. Warhorse 
Thu. Feb 27: 7. Winter’s Tale 4:10. 6:40, 9:05. 


The Lego Movie in 3D Sat & Sun: 12:45, 3:’ 

15. The Lego Movie 6:30. 9. 
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Wednesday 79 — thursday 20 

Nebraska 6:30. 8:45. The Past (Le passe) 6,8:30. 

friday 21 — thursday 27 

Nebraska Fri: 6:30. 8:45. Sat & Sun: 1:30, 


Wednesday 19— thursday 20 



friday 21 — thursday 27 

Sun: 4:40, 7:15. Mon to Thu: 7:15. The Lego 


230, 4:40, 7. 9:10. Sun: 2:30. 4:40, 7:15. Mon to 
Thu: 4. 7:15. RoboCop Fri: 7, 9:15. Sat: 2:30, 4:40, 
7. 9:15. Sun: 2:30. 7:15. Mon to Thu: 4. 7:15. 


friday 21— thursday 27 
■3 Days to Kill 2:05. 7:05, 9:30. Frozen 2. Ride 
Along 4:30. 9. The Lego Movie 2:05, 7:05. The 
Lego Movie 3D 4:30. RoboCop 4:30, 7. 9:30. 


Farewell 
to Print 
Showtimes 

Since Seven Days started publishing, 
we’ve prided ourselves on being 
able to provide accurate movie 
showtimes to the community. In 
recent years, however, we’ve found 
that the rapidly changing schedules 
of large multiplexes quickly render 
our printed showtimes just plain 
wrong. For that reason, we have 
decided to stop printing showtimes 
as of February 26. 

We’ll continue to feature showtimes 
on sevendaysvt.com, where they 
can be updated in real time and 
accessed using mobile devices, and 
we will continue to tell you which 
movies are playing where, both in 
print and online. 


ItSSj LOOK UP SHOWTIMES ON YOUR PHONE! 

mobile PHONE FOR FREE, UP-TO-THE-MINUTE MOVIE SHOWTIMES. PLUS 





= MOVIE CLIPS = 




THE PAST** Writer-director Asghar Farhadi 

PHILOMENA* Stephen Frears (The Oueen) 

RIDE ALONG** In this action comedy. Kevin Hart 

directed. (100 min, PG-13) 

ROBOCOP*** Joel Kinnaman plays the slain 


NEW ON VIDEO 


damaged. (106 min. PG-13) 

AUSTENLAND** Ken Russell plays a woman 

director Jerusha Hess. (97 min. PG-13) 

THE BEST MAN HOLIDAY*** A group of college 


(94 min. R) 

WINTER'S TALE *1/2 Mark Helprin's fantastical. 


THE COUNSELOR** Cormac McCarthy scnpled 

With Penelope Cruz. Cameron Diaz and Javier 
Bardem. Ridley Scott directed. (117 min. R) 


with aliens. Gavin Hood directed. (114 min. PG-13) 
WADJDA**** Haifaa Al Mansour's story of a pop 

Saudi director. (98 min, NR) 


MOVIESYOU MISSED&MORE 



Upside Down 

Just for you on Valentine's Day. a romance 
that asks, “What if love was stronger than 
gravity?" 

Now there's a question that never occurred 
to Sandra Bullock's character in Gravity while 
she was worrying about all that sciencey 


T he universe, so full of wonders,” 

rhapsodizes Jim Sturgess in voiceover 
as the film opens. "I could spend hours and 


BY MARGOT HARRISON 

hours looking up at the sky. So many stars, so 
many mysteries. And there’s one very special 
star that makes me think of one very special 

So, yeah. Sturgess’ character, Adam, goes 
on to explain our premise. Two planets 
somehow exist so close together that you can 
throw a rope between them, and they have 
opposite gravity! Gravity that sticks to you. So 
everybody (and everything) from the world 
called Up-Top will always be drawn toward it, 
and same goes for the Down-Below world. If 
you want to visit the opposite world and walk 
upright, you'll have to weight yourself down 
with “inverse matter” from that world, but the 
inverse matter gets hot and burns if you hold it 
too long. Got that?! 

Oh, and don’t take a bathroom break in the 
other world. Trust me on this... 


w^W vef 


ulture 


sevendaysvt.com/liveculture when possible, reviews and recommendations. 


VERMONT ARTS NEWS + VIEWS 




FLYNN presents 

DEJOHNETTE/ 

LOVANO/SPALDING/ 

GENOVESE 


GOLDEN DRAGON 
ACROBATS 

"CIRQUE ZIVA" 

Wednesday, March 5 at 7 pm, 

MainStage 

Sponsor jvi-inninrii! M.d, 13344 

_ www.dynncenter.org or call 802 - 86 -flynn today! 


THE SPRING QUARTET 


Monday, March 3 at 7:30 pm, MainStage 

Presented in association with the Office of the Vice President lor 
Human Resources, Diversity and Multicultural Affairs IhrouQh 
the UVM President's Initiative for Diversity. 



3-DAY MT. ELLEN TICKET for $89 

Valid three of four consecutive days. Start dates: 2/24 - 3/1 . 
48-hour advance online purchase required. 

2-F0R-1 YOUTH LESSONS 

Ages 3 - 12, reservations required. Midweek only. 

BUY A YOUTH LESSON, GET AN ADULT TICKET FREE 



fun stuff 


MORE FUN! straight dope (p.30). crossword (p.c-4), & calcoku & sudoku (p.c-5) 


EDIE EVERETTE 


DAKOTA MCFADZEAN 




LULU EIGHTBALL 



JEN SORENSEN 





Hi The Sewing Basket 


Experienced & Professional Seamstresses ~ Specializing in Formal & Bridal Wear 
General Alterations & Tailoring ~ Emboidery/Monograming 


WWW.SEWINGBASKETVT.COM 

325 N. Main St, Barre: 476-8389 • 168 River St, Montpelier: 778-9311 
159 Pearl St, Essex Junction: 878-7181 






Curses, Foiled Again 

A man entered the garage at a home 
in northwest Chicago and demanded 
that the resident hand over the keys to 
her 2012 Honda MDX. She complied, 
but then fled the garage and closed 
the door behind her, trapping the man 
inside. She called the police, who ar- 
rived to find Andre Bacon, 21, sitting in 
the driver’s seat of the vehicle with the 
keys in the ignition. ( Chicago Tribune ) 

Slightest Provocation 

Authorities charged Ahmed Nur Adan, 
27, with felony assault at a Cass County, 
N.D., jail after he punched fellow 
imnate Timothy Lowseth, 26. Adan 
explained that for the past three days, 
Lowseth had been coming into Adan’s 
cell, farting and then leaving. Lowseth 
admitted farting but denied doing so in 
Adan’s cell. (Forum News Service) 

Retired police officer Curtis Reeves, 71, 
asked Chad Oulson, 43, to stop texting 
during the previews at a movie theater 
in Wesley Chapel, Fla. When Oulson 
objected, an argument ensued, and at 
some point Reeves said Oulson threw 
popcorn at him. Claiming self-defense, 
Reeves fatally shot him. (Associated 
Press) 

Sour Note 

When Canadian flute virtuoso Bou- 
jemaa Razgui arrived in Boston via 
New York, he found that U.S. Customs 
officials at New York's John F. Ken- 
nedy Airport had searched his luggage, 


mistaken his 13 instruments for pieces 
of bamboo and destroyed them. “They 
told me they were agricultural prod- 
ucts,” said Razgui, who made them all 
by hand from hard-to-find reeds. “And 
now they’re gone." ( Boston Globe ) 

HE MALAYSIAN VERSION 
OF IRE STORY 
INCLUDED TWO 
PICTURES OF THE PIGS 

BUT BLACKED OUT 
THEIR FACES. 


Handlcapable 

Police reported that Shamal Battice 
showed up at a car dealership in Ocala, 
Fla., wanting to buy a car. Salesman 
Anselmo “Chico” Barreto helped Bat- 
tice, a paraplegic in a wheelchair, get 
into a 2009 Pontiac G6, whereupon 
Battice locked the door and started the 
engine. He then used a folding cane to 
press down the gas pedal and drive off 
the lot Barreto notified the authorities, 
and Bradford County sheriff’s deputies 
arrested Battice at a gas station trying 
to refuel the car. (Ocala Star-Banner) 


Japanese composer Mamoru Samu- 
ragochi, whose deafness won him fame 
as a modern-day Beethoven, acknowl- 
edged that he paid a ghostwriter to 
compose some of his internationally 
acclaimed symphonies. The ghost- 
writer, Takashi Niigaki, revealed at a 
news conference not only that he had 
written more than 20 pieces for Samu- 
ragochi, but also that his employer only 
pretends to be deaf. “Samuragochi is 
deeply sorry as he has betrayed fans 
and disappointed others,” Kazushi 
Orimoto, Samuragochi's lawyer, said 
while stating that his client wasn’t 
available to meet the press. Asked if 
Samuragochi had listened to Niigaki's 
news conference, Orimoto insisted, 
“There’s no way. He can’t hear.” (New 
York Times and Wall Street Journal) 

Too Big to Care 

HSBC bank has imposed restrictions 
on large cash withdrawals by some of 
its British customers who cannot prove 
why they want their money. Cus- 
tomer Stephen Cotton said that when 
he tried to withdraw £7,000 pounds 
($11,695) from his local HSBC branch, 
the bank declined his request without 
“a satisfactory explanation for what 
the money was for” and refused to tell 
him how much he could have. “So I 
wrote out a few slips,” he explained. 

“I said, ‘Can I have £5,000?' They said 
no. I said, ‘Can I have £4,000?’ They 
said no. And then I wrote out one for 
£3,000, and they said, ‘OK, we'll give 
you that.’” When he complained, the 


bank said the new policy took effect in 
November but declared it “had no need 
to pre-notify customers of the change.” 
(BBC News) 

Secret Identities 

After the New York Times published 
a story about rising demand for 
pigs raised in open pastures, the 
newspaper’s international edition 
reprinted the story. The Malaysian 
version included two pictures of the 
pigs but blacked out their faces. “This 
is a Muslim country,” a representative 
from the printing company based 
in Shah Alam said, explaining that 
pictures of pigs are not allowed. He 
acknowledged that the authorities 
had not ordered the cover-up. “What 
they have done is self-censorship,” 
Hashimah Nik Jaafar, secretary of 
the Home Ministry’s Publication 
and Quranic Texts Control Division, 
said, noting that Malaysia has no law 
prohibiting publication of pictures of 
pigs. (Malay Mail) 

Passion Fruit 

Police investigating a break-in at a gas 
station in Newington, Conn., said sur- 
veillance video showed a station wagon 
repeatedly backing into the store and 
breaking the glass doors. The driver 
jumped out of the vehicle, grabbed a 
banana from a shelf, ate it and then 
drove off. Nothing else was taken. (As- 
sociated Press) 
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N'T GET A JOS BUILDING 
HOVER -YACHTS OR SCRUB- 
SOLID GOLD TOILETS — 


IF WE RAISED HIS TAXES EVER 
SO SLIGHTLY — PERHAPS WE COULD 
REPAIR SOME OF OUR REMAINING 
NFRASTRUCTURE...? 


I'M NOT THE ONE RICH GUY I 
BUT MAYBE SOMEDAY I WILl 
AND I SURE DON'T WANT TO 
TO PAY HIGH TAXES T HEN 1 . 


—ON HIS GIANT |||--YOI 

HOVER - YACHTS- -UtfAW 

—r\l pjAldAY *= 

Wth 


BESIDES, CAPITALISM 


WILL ALWAYS HAVE 
LOSERS AND WINNERS. | 


SUCCESS 1 


rm m#mm wMt* 

by TOM TOMORROW 

OVER THE YEARS, INCOME INEQUAL- 
ITY CONTINUED TO RISE. ..UNTIL 
FINALLY, ONE RICH 6</Y OWNED 

ism 

■ OCCASIONALLY SOMEONE MADE A 

■ MILDLY CRITICAL REMARK ABOUT 

| THE ONE RICH GUY— 

PLANET COMBINED. 

X REMEMBER WHEN WE HAD 

of the planet s wSSKP"" * J 


THE ONE RKI - GUY 

HE OWNS EVERYTHING 

departments; why there were 

STREET LIGHTS OUT IN FRONT 
OF YOUR HOUSE AT night; 

WORSE^THAN HOLER, STALIN H 

AND^VLAD^THE IMPALER K U 

TRACK THIS PERSON DOWf^S M 
AND HAVE THEM KILLED. 


ELF CAT 

TAMES VoCHALKA 










There are 15,074 lakes in 
Wisconsin, but more than 9,000 
of them have never been officially 
named. That's strange to me. In 
my view, everything is worthy 
of the love that is bestowed by 
giving it a name. I have named 
every tree and bush in my yard, as 
well as each egret that frequents 
the creek flowing by my house. I 
understand that at the Findhorn 
community in northern Scotland, 
people even give names to their 
cars and toasters and washing 
machines. According to research- 
ers in the UK, cows that have 
names are happier: They produce 
more milk. Your assignment, 
Aquarius, is to name at least 
some of the unnamed things in 
your world. It’s an excellent time 
to cultivate a closer, warmer 
personal relationship with 
absolutely everything. 


ARIES (March 21-April 19) A woman from 
New Mexico wrote to tell me that after read- 
ing my horoscopes for three years in the 
Santa Fe Reporter, she had decided to stop. 
"I changed my beliefs." she said. "I no longer 
resonate with your philosophy.” On the one 


of knights few. But then I discovered that 
several old stories say there was enough 
room for ISO knights. It wasn't an exclusive, 
elitist group. I suspect you will experience a 
similar evolution. Taurus. You may be wish- 
ing you could become part of a certain circle, 
but assume it's too exclusive or selective to 
welcome you as a member. I suspect its more 
receptive and inclusive than you think. 


GEMINI (May 21-June 20) The i 
Lakota medicine man Sitting Bull (1B31-1890) 
wasn’t born with that name. For the first years 
of his life he was known as Jumping Badger. 

teenager after he demonstrated exceptional 
courage in battle. I‘d like to see you consider 
a similar transition in the coming months, 
Gemini. You're due to add some gravitas to 
your approach. The tides of destiny are call- 
ing you to move more deliberately and take 
greater care with the details. Are you willing 
to experiment with being solid and stable? 
The more willing you are to assume added 
responsibility, the more interesting that re- 
sponsibility is likely to be. 

CANCER (June 21-July 22) The English 
noun "offing” refers to the farthest reach of 
the ocean that is still visible as you stand on 
the beach. It's a good symbol for something 
that is at a distance from you and yet still 
within view. I suggest that you take a long 
thoughtful look at the metaphorical offing 
that's visible from where you stand. You'll be 
wise to identify what's looming for you in the 
future so you can start working to ensure you 
CHECK OUT ROB BREZSNYS EXPANDED WEEKLY Al 


unfolding in the coming weeks for you, Leo. 
What will it take to free a valuable resource 
thate concealed within a cheap veneer? 

VIRGO (August 23-September 22) Holistic 
health teacher Deepak Chopra suggests that 
we all periodically make this statement: 
"Every decision I make is a choice between 
a grievance and a miracle. I relinquish all 
regrets, grievances and resentments, and 
choose the miracle." Is that too New Age for 
you, Virgo? I hope you can drop any prejudices 
you might have about it and simply make it 
your own. Its the precise formula you need to 
spin this week’s events in the right direction 
— working for you rather than against you. 

LIBRA (September 23-0ctober 22) In the 
savannas of Africa, waterholes are crucial for 
life. During the rainy season, there are enough 
to go around for every animal species to drink 
and bathe in comfortably. But the dry season 

holes. The impala may have to share with the 
hippopotamus, the giraffe with the warthog. 
Let's use this as a metaphor to speculate 
about your future. I'm guessing that the dry 
season will soon be arriving in your part of the 
world. The waterholes may dwindle. But that 
could ultimately prove to be a lucky develop- 
ment because it will bring you into contact 
with interesting life forms you might not have 
otherwise met Unexpected new alliances 
could emerge. 

SCORPIO (October 23-November 21) In his 
book The Storytelling Animal: How Stones Make 
Us Human, literary scholar Jonathan Gottschall 


relax him, allowing hii 
intensity. I wish you could find a 
that for yourself sometime soon, Sagittarius. 
I think you would benefit from going off by 
yourself to a sanctuary and having sc 






of nature and your deepest self. If that's not 
practical right now, what would be the next 
best thing you could do? 

CAPRICORN (December 22-January 
19) Is there one simple thing you could do 
to bring a bit more freedom into your life? 
An elegant rebellion against an oppressive 
circumstance? A compassionate breakaway 
from a poignant encumbrance? A flash of 
unpredictable behavior that would help you 
escape a puzzling compromise? I'm not talk- 
ing about a huge, dramatic move that would 
completely sever you from ail of your burdens 
and limitations. I'm imagining a small step 
you could take to get a taste of spaciousness 
and a hint of greater fluidity. ThatS your as- 
signment in the coming week. 

PISCES (February 19-March 20) From 2010 
to 2012. Eric Garcetti worked as an actor on 
the TV cop shows "The Closer" and its spin-off 
series "Major Crimes." He played the mayor 
of Los Angeles. Then in 2013, he ran for the 
office of L.A.S mayor in real life, and won. It 
was a spectacular example of Kurt Vonnegut's 
suggestion that we tend to become what we 
pretend to be. Your assignment, Pisces, is to 
make good use of this principle. I invite you to 
experiment with pretending to be the person 
you would like to turn into. 


T MESSAGE HOROSCOPES: REALASTROLOGY.COM OR 1-877-873-4888 


iVermont CARES 

Committee for AIDS Resources, Education, & Services 

Please join us on Saturday, IS March 2014 

from 7- 1 I pm at the Essex Resort and Spa 



For details and to buy tickets, 
please call 800.649.2437 or 
visit vwvw.vtcares.org 


support statewide I IIV/AIDS services, prevention, e 



[Channel 3 NEWS] 

the WE ATHE r Team 

'^ \Anytime. Anywhere. Facts & Forecasts 


st Trusted News Source 
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SEVEN DAYS 


ffiRSWRIS Vermonters 

For relationships, dates and flirts: dating.sevendaysvt.com 
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L0V2LAUGH 


SOULFUL BLOND SHREDDER 




I'M YOUR BROWN-EYED GIRL 

aspire to be. dollyteach26. 42 Ci 
A LADY IN THE STREETS 

. if you're a 


WHIMSICAL ARTIST SEEKING SAME 

CONNECTIONS 

FEISTY LITTLE THING 

someone. Aren’t we all? Anbl40. 27, CU 

WolVENvd^MEI\l 

BORN AND RAISED IN THE 
ADIRONDACKS 

loving God first. Iillies4mel23, 48 
ARTSY CRAFTSY LAUGHING 

INTERESTING, ENERGETIC PERSON 


EMPATHIC, SPONTANEOUS, 
FREE-SPIRITED 

HAPPY. FUN AND READY! 


CURloUs? 

You read Seven Days. 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 
2000 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 
It’s free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company, 

1 1 See photos of 

this person online. 


AFFECTIONATE. ADVENTUROUS. 
ACTIVE. ABOVE AVERAGE 

FUN, OUTGOING ADVENTUROUS 


ENLIGHTENED GROWN-UP FOR 
RELATIONSHIP 

WANNA GO ON AN ADVENTURE? 

JOYFUL, SPIRITUAL, OPTIMIST 


and blunt. Scorpio53. 53. CU 
NEVER A DULL MOMENT 


NON-PRETENTIOUS COUNTRY HIPSTER 

and idle chatter a must jill568. 27. CU 


MEM WoMEN 

DOWN-TO-EARTH TRANS GUY 

didn't fit. I like all the Vermont things 

share with. EnjoyingMyself. 52, CU 


i Js.sweet 18. □ 


LIVIN' JUST TO FIND EMOTION 

me' JustASma(ITownGirl86, 27. CU 
ADVENTUROUS, RELAXED, PASSIONATE 


IRREVERENT BRIT SEEKING VIVACIOUS 
PARTNER 

TRUE ROUGHNECK TECHNO PEACE 




WILD RIVERS AND INTERESTING 

I try to treat life as a gift to take risks 

DESPERATELY SEEKING? 

LTR. You? Just be you. jeffy76, 37. □ 


LARGER THAN AVERAGE. MUSCULAR, 5’9" 

it gets old! tankerfa. SS. Cl 


DRUMMER75 GET BUSY LIVING! 

CANT HOLD ME DOWN 




GENUINE. RESPECTFUL. LOYAL 

SOUTHERN TRANSPLANT 

like to know more. SterlingSixx. 28. CU 
NOT EVERY OTHER GUY! 


KIND .FUNNY, INTELLIGENT. 
CONSIDERATE 

TAKE A CHANCE ON ME 

in a great mood. PeterB2179. 34. CU 
PHILOSOPHICAL. REALIST. HONEST 

DOMESTICED SEA MONKEY 




FUN. ACTIVE, OPEN-MINDED. ATHLETIC 



SEVEN DAYS t 

HOOKERS 


women 


MEN 


MARATHON SEX 



FETISHES TURN ME ON 


looking for an NSA FWB. Must be 
and d&d free. Ideally this would be 


For groups, BDSM, and kink: 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 

olflE! 


HORNY HARRIET 

WINTER BLUES PLAYDATE 


GETTING BACK ON THE HORSE 

NSA or FWB fun. I am a large guy more 

ALWAYS OPEN-MINDED 


FIT AND MATURE 

Seeking couple (M/F) for *play." I’m a 


CHEF LOOKS TO COOK THAT! 


SEEKING CAREER WOMAN. NSA 
ROUTINE SEX 


HELLO ALL PEOPLE OF EARTH 


LIVE IN THE MOMENT 

JUST HERE FOR FUN 


MILTON DISCRETION 

me the way ©. D&D is a must Discretion 

PASSION. EROTIC PLEASURE 

ARTIST OF LOVE 


SENSUOUS. SLOW. HOT AND WET! 

COUPLE SEEKING FUN 


IN LOVE AND LUST 


SENSUAL LADY 


MWC SEEKS A GENTLEMAN LOVER 

a threesome! SojoumersVT. 51. □ 
LOVING COUPLE SEEKS SEXY LADY 

COUPLE 4 YOU 

Ages 25-49. NS. ND^ She likes to have 







r If you've been 
spied, go online 
to contact your 
admirer! 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 




1 










CURloUs? 

You read Seven Days, these 
people read Seven Days — 
you already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 2000 local 
singles with profiles including 
photos, voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 

It's free to place your own 
profile online. Don't worry, 
you'll be in good company, 

| 1 See photos of 

this person online. 



i MD Cosmetics 

Medical Spa 


Freshen Up for February 


FREE MAKE UP 
LESSON 

with any $25 
product purchase 

GIFT 

CERTIFICATES 


$ 45 

(regular $80 Value) Buy $100 & get $25 Free 


Call to Schedule 070 IO'}/ 

an appointment today. 0/0. 1^0 C 


20 /o off 




Wi'Zbf SEVEN DAYS 


m 


vr.iVS'V 


Visit any of these great retailers and enter to win 
two round-trip tickets to ANY jetBlUG destination! 



Burlington 

Subaru/Hyundai 

333 &351 ShefcurreRd 


The Forget-Me- 
Not Shop 

942 Vermont 15, 
Johnson 


Northern Lights 
Smoke Shop 

75 Main St. 


c 0 NT LaVc!” spm 

SUNDAY. NIAKCH 

LISTEN TO WIZN OR THE BUZZ 
OR PICK UP SEVEN DAYS 
WINNER ANNOUNCED 
WEDNESDAY. MARCH 12™ 

FOR FULL EVENT DETAILS GO TO: 
WWW.MAGICHAT.NET 


jetBlue 


Ramunto's Brick 

Oven Pizza 

Tafts Corner 


Three Brothers" ' 
Pizza & Grill J 

973 Roosevelt Hwy” 



LEARN 

DELICIOUSLY 


THE LEARNING CENTER AT HEALTHY LIVING 



Check out some of our 
upcoming classes 

Kids in the Kitchen: 
Coconut Tapioca Pudding 
Saturday, Febrauary 22 • 
1:30-2:30pm • $20 per 
kid/parent pair 


Modern Restaurant Technique: 
A 5-Part Series 
Beginning February 24 • 
5:30-8:OOpm • $350 /per 
person for entire series 

more at www.healthylivingmarket.com 


Market and Cafe 


222 DORSET STREET, SOUTH BURLINGTON - 802.863.2569 • HEALTHYLIVINGMARKET.COM 


